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PREFACE 


This book was hurriedly written as the Griffith Prize 
essay as early ae 1914, aud it is published in a great 
hurry on the eve of my departure for England. Had it 
not been for the encouragement of the Hon’ble Chief 
Justice Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Kt., C.S.I., the great 
patron of learning, this essay would never have been 
published. I have tried to give here an account of the 
Yoga System of thought as contained in the Yoga Sutra 
of Patanjali as interpreted by Vjasa, VSchaspati and 
VijnSna fihikshu with occasional references to the views 
of other systems. My work “ Yoga Philosophy in relation 
to other Indian Systems of Thought ” which I hope will 
be published shortly by the University of Calcutta is a 
more advanced and comprehensive work than the present 
attempt. But since it may yet take some time before 
that book is published I do not much hesitate to publish 
this essay. This is my earliest attempt on Indian Philo¬ 
sophy and no one pmbably is more conscious of its 
defects as myself. As I had to stay far away from 
Calcutta at Chittagong and as I had no time in my bands 
owing to my departure to England, I do very much regret 
that I could not properly supervise the work of its 
printing* Many errors of printing have consetjuently 
escaped. It is however hoped that the errors may not be 
such that they will inconvenience the reader much. So 
little work has up till now been done in the field of Indian 
Philosophy that in spite of its many defects, the author 
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has some excuse in publishing it. The author will 
consider all his labours rewarded if ibis essay is found 
to be of any use in any quarter. 

It may seem convenient that before entering into the 
details of the work I should give a brief outline of the 
Yoga System of Patanjali at the very beginning of the 
work, which I hope may be of some use to the beginners. 



The Study of Patanjali 


However dogmatic a system ol: philosophical enquiry 
may appear to us, it must have been preceded by a 
criticism ot* the observed facts of 
knowledge. The details of the criticism 
and the processes of self-argumentation by which the 
thinker arrived at his theory of the Universe might 
indeed be suppressed, as being relatively unimportant 
but a thoughtful reader would detect them as lying in 
the background behind the shadow of the general 
speculations, but at the same time setting them off 
before our view. An Aristotle or a Patanjali may 
i^not make any direct mention of the arguments which led 
tiiem a dogmatic assertion of their theories, but for a 
reader who intends to understand them thoroughly it is 
absolutely necessary that he should read them in the light 
as far as possible of the inferred presuppositions and 
inner arguments of tiieir minds ; it is in this way alone 
that he can put himself in the same line of thinking 
with the thinker he is willing to follow and can grasp 
him to the fullest extent. In offering this short study of 
the Patanjala metaphysics, I shall therefore try to supple¬ 
ment it with such of my inferences of the presupposi¬ 
tions of Patanjali’s mind, which I think will add to the 
clearness of the exposition of his views, though I am 
fully alive to the difficulties of making such inferences 
about a philosopher whose psychological, social, religious 
and moral environments differed so widely from ours. 
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All enquiry into the relations of the mental phenomena 
to the physieal has sometimes given the lirst start to philo¬ 
sophy. The relation of mind to 
Philosophical uiiqui- ii. • i • . , ii 

ries based on the rela> matter is sucli ail important problem 

Philosophy that the existing 
philosophical systems may rougiily be 
classified according to the relative importance that has 
been attached to mind or to matter. There have been 
chemical, mechanical and biological conceptions which 
have ignored mind as a separate entity and have dogmati¬ 
cally affirmed it to be the product of 
Different philosophi- matter only.* There have been theories 
pared. on the other extreme, which have 

disjiensed with matter altogether and 
have boldly aftirmcd that matter as such has no reality at 
all, and that thought is the only thing which can be 
called Real in the highest sense. All matter as such is 
non-Being or Mtlya or Avidya. There have been Nihilists 
like the ^unyavadi Buddhists who have gone so far as to 
assert that none of them exists, neither the matter nor the 
mind. There have been some who asserted that matter 
was only thought externalized, some who regarded the 
principle of matter as the Unknowable Thing-in-itself, 
some who regarded them as separate indejiendeut entities 
held within a higher reality called God or as two of his 
attributes only, and some who regarded their difference 
as being only one of grades of intelligence, one merging 
slowly and imperceptibly into the other and held together 
in concord with each other by pre-established harmony. 

Underlying the metaphysics uf Patanjali also, we 
find an acute analysis of matter and thought. He 


regarded matter on one hand, mind, the senses, and Ego 


See Ward’s Naturalism and Agnosticism. 
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on the other, to be nothing more than two different kinds 


01 modiiications o£ one primal cause 

Pataiijali’s view. —;;—^ -Y-:-r *;—^ 

.the Prakriti. out he distinguishea 

from them a self-iutc lli<yont pri nciple which he called 

Parasha or the Spir it. By the highe st general isation 

pos sible he discovered tiia t wlm^we call matter consisted 

only of Uiree primal qualities or rather s ubstantive entities, 

wTiieh hcTcallod the Sattwa or the intelligence-staff, ^ajas 

o r energy anfl Ta.mflA s»>tU4»--£act Qj of ob struetign or mass 

or Inertia. Jt is indeed extremely diflieult to make a true 

conception of the nature of these three qualities or Gunas 

as he called them, when we consider that these are the 

only three elements which arc regarded as forming the 

composition of all phenomena, mental or physical. In 

order to comi)rehend them rightly it will be necessary to 

grasp thoroughly the exact relation 

Difficulties of the cou- between the mental and the physical 

coption of the Gunas —. - —Z -;- - - ^ - 

which aro the under- What are the real points or agree < 

[hlngs,"M“nt,. 1°' an" the jAV^ ? Ho^Catl^t^j 

Physical. same elements be said to behave ir 

one ease as the (;onceiver and in the 


Difficulties of the cou- 
coption of the Gunas 
which aro the under¬ 
lying reality of all 
things, Mental and 
Physical. 


other ease as fha_PonoAix7ad_»Thus VAcliasnati savs :— 


The qualities (Gunas) appear as posses sing t wo forms^ 
viz.f the d eterminer or the perceiver a nd the jerceived or the 
determined. In the aspect as the determined or the perceived^ 


t he Gunas evolve themselves as the five infra-atomic 
potentials, the five gross elements and their compounds. 


In the aspect as the ])erceivor or determiner, they form 


tiie modiiications as the Ego and the sca^ses. 


Quotation from 
flchaspati. 


Vachaspati’s TattvavaiSSradi on the Vyflsa BhSshya, III. 47. 
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It is interesting to notice here the two words used 
by Vachaspati, in characterising the twofold aspect 
of the Gunas, viz.y their nature as the deter¬ 

miner or the perceiver and 

Mind and matter are their nature as being determined or 
the two aspects or the ^ ^ 

same substance. perceived. The elements which com¬ 

pose the phenomena of the objects 
of perception are the same as those which form the 
phenomena of the perceiving ; their only distinction is 
that one is determined and the other is the determiner. 
Aristotle, Leibnitz, Hegel all of them asserted in their own 
ways that there was no intrinsic difference between the 
so-called mental and the physical. 

With Aristotle, as possibility of Form, Matter is reason 
in process of becoming, the antithesis between idea and the 
world of sense is at least in principle, 
Patan. potentially surmounted, so far as 
it is one single being, but only on 
different stages that exhibits itself in both, in matter as 
well as in form.^^ The theory of causation as explained 
by him by the simile of the raw material and the 
finished article is almost the same as has been given by 
Vijfiana Bhikshu in his commentary on the system of 
SMkhya—the causal action consists of the activity that 
manifests the effect (karya) in the present moment 
just as the image already existing in the stone 
is only manifested by the activity of the statuary.— 

). Thus it seems that 
Aristotle’s doctrine has some similarity with the Patanjala- 
Sahkhya doctrine. But their difference much outweighs 
the similarity. For with Aristotle, potentiality and 
actuality are only relative terms; what is potential 
with reference to one thing is actual with reference to 
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another. All things are arranged in a state of becoming 

. . higher and higher : and in this way, 

Their difEerences , , • , ^ 

thought IS also regarded as the Actual 

or the Form, and the other is called the Potential or 

Matter. But with Pataniali this is not the case. With him 

Sattwa, Rajas and Tamas j.re substantive entities which 

com pose the reality of thement^and the physical . The 

mental and the ])h ysical represent two different orders of 

modifications, and one is not in any jyaj Jbi^ctuality ^f. the 

other. Potenti alities an d actualities have place in this system 

b ut onl y in tfijs a^ngp f haf are the absolute potentialities 

a nd actualities. As they conjointly form the manifold 

without, by their varying combinations as well as all the 

diverse internal functions, faculties and phenomena, they are 

in themselves the absolute potentiality of all things, mental 

and physical. Thus Vyasa in describing the nature of 

the knovvablc writes.—The nature of the knowable is 

now described :—The knowable, consisting of the objects 

of enjoyment and liberation, as the gross elements and the 

perceptive senses, is characterised by three essential traits— 

illumination, energy and inertia. The Sattwa is of the 

nature of illumina ion. Ilajas is of the nature of energy. 

Inertia (Tamas) is of the nature of inactivity. The Guna 

entities with the above characteristics are capable of being 

modified by mutual influence on one another, by 

their proximity. They are evolving. They have the 

characteristics of conjunction and separation. They 

manifest forms by one lending support to the others by 

proximity. None of these loses its distinct power into 

those of the others, even though any one of them 

may exist as the principal factor of a phenomenon with 

the others as subsidiary thereto. The Gunas forming the 

three classes of substantive entities manifest themselves 

as such, by their similar kinds of power. When any one 
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of them plays the roll of the principal factor of any 
phenomenon^ the others also show their presence in 
close contact. Their existence as subsidiary energies of 
the principal factor is inferred by their distinct 
and independent functioning, even though it be as 
subsidiary qualities.—i 

I l vsi\: I %Rt- 

I 

Quotation from Vyasa qftijnftrw: 

qfqinqT: g^5U?ftqirf«^qT^qTfhq: qqi«Tqfi|Tqi^n^^rs!TOf%qTqi«qqi^ ^fq, 
sqiqrc^’f ^ ^ q>nqpq^ffngfe!Tfefn.~* 

it may be argued that in Aristotle also we find 
that Potentiality and Actuality exist together in various 
proportions in all things, but the fundamental distinction 
which must be noted here, is this, that in Aristotle, 
Form only exists in Matter as its end or goal towards 
which it is striving. And the manifold nature of the 
universe only shows the different stages of matter and 
form as being overcome by each other. But in the three 
Gunas, none of them can be held as the goal of the others. 
All of them are equally important and the very various 
nature of the manifold, represents only the different 
combinations of these Gunas as substantive entities. 
In any combination, one of the Gunas may be more 
predominant than the others, but the other Gunas 
are also present there and do their functions in their 
own way. No one of them is more important than 
the other, but they serve conjointly one common 
purpose, r/r., the experiences and the liberation of the 
Purusha or spirit. They are always uniting, separating 
and re-uniting again and there is neither beginning nor 
end of this—^ ^rqiinrqHmqWlfqq^ qi i 

* See Vyfisa BhSahya on Patanjali’s Yoga Sutras, II. 18. 
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They have no purpose of theirs to serve, but they all 
are always evolving “ ever from a relatively less differen¬ 
tiated, less determinate, less coherent whole, to a relatively 
more differentiated, more determinate, more coherent 
whole” for the experiences and the liberation of the 
Purusha, the Spirit. When in a state of equilibrium they 
cannot serve the purpose of the Purusha ; so, that state of 
the Gunas is not for (he sake of the 
it is its own independent 

evolutionary state dc- eternal state. All the other three 
pendent on tlie 

Purusha. stages of evolution, r/j., the ftriT (sign), 

(nnspeeialiseil) and (specia¬ 
lised) have been caused for the sake of the Purusha. Thus 
Vyasa writes :—The objects of the Purusha are no cause of 
the uoumenal states. That is to say, the fulfilment of the 
objects of the Purusha is not the cause which brings about 
the manifestation of the noiiinenal state in the beffinninsr. 
The fulfilment of the objects of the Purusha is not therefore 
the reason of the existence of that ultimate cause. For the 
reason that it is not brought into existence by the need of the 
fulfilment of the Purusha^s objects it is said to be eternal. 
As to the three specialised states, the fulfilment of the objects 
of the Purusha becomes the cause of their manifestation in 
the beginning. The fulfilment of the objects of the Purusha 
is not therefore the reason of the existence of the cause. 
For the reason that it is not brought into existence by the 
Parasha’s objects it is said to be eternal. As to the three 
specialised states, the fulfilment of the objects of the Purusha 
becomes the cause of their manifestation in the beginning. 
And because the objects of the Purusha become the 
cause of their manifestation they are said to be 
non-eternal, sf 

iRt I ^ mv, »rsrf?f i 
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I * 

Vachaspati again says :—The fulfilment of the objects 
of the Purusha could be said to be' the cause of the 
noumenal state, if that state could bring about the 
fulfilment of the objects of the Purusha such as the 
enjoyment of sound, etc., or manifest the discrimination 
of the distinction between true self and other phenomena, 
If however it did that, it could not be a state of 
equilibrium. ^ m 

»r ^TfT it This state is called the 

Prakriti, which may in some sense be 
P,.akriti loosel}’compared with the pure Being 

Compared with the ’• '* '« that, the 

Being of Hegel. beginning, the simple, indeterminate, 

unmediated and undetermined. It does 
neither exist nor does not exist, but is the principium of 
almost all existence. Thus Vyasa describes it as the state 
which neither is nor is not, that in which it exists and 
yet does not; that in which there is no non-existence; the 
unmanifested, the noumenon (lit. without any manifested 
indication), the background of all. 

I t )• Vachaspati explains it as follows:— 
Existence consists in possessing the capacity of effecting 
the fulfilment of the objects of the Purusha. Non¬ 
existence means a mere imaginary trifle (^.y., the horn of a 
horse). It is described as being beyond both these states 
of existence and non-existence. The state of the equipoise 
of the three gunas of Intelligence-stuff, Inertia and 


* See Vyasa Bhashya on Patanjali’s Yoga Snfcras, II. 19. 
t Vffehaspati Misra’a TattavaisSradi commentary on Vyasa Bhashya 
on Patanjali’s Sutras, II. 19. 

X Vyasa Bhashya, II. 19. 
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Enerp^y, is nowhere of use in fulfilling the objects 
of the Purusha. It therefore does not exist as such. 
On the other hand, it does not admit of being rejected as 
non-existent like an imaginary lotus of the sky. It is 
therefore not non-existent. But even allowing the force 
of the above arguments about the want of phenomenal 
existence of Prakriti on the ground that it cannot serve the 
objects of the Purusha, the question comes that the principles 
of Mahat, etc., exist in the .state of the unmanifested 
also, because nothing that exists can be destroyed ; and if 
it is destroyed, it cannot be born again, because nothing 
that does not exist can be born ; it follows therefore that 
since the principles of Mahat, etc., exist in the state of 
the unmanifested, that state can also affect the fulfilment 
of the objects of the Purusha. How then can it be 
said that the unmanifested is not possessed of existence ? 
For this reason, he describes it as that in which it exists 
and does not exist. This means that the cause exists in 
that state in a potential form but not in the form of the 
effect. Although the effect exists in the cause as mere 
potential power, yet it is incapable of performing the 
function of fulfilling the objects of the Purusha; it is 
therefore said to he non-existent as such. Further he says 
that this cause is not such, that its effect is of the 
nature of hare’s horn. It is beyond the state of non¬ 
existence, that is of the existence of the effect as mere 
nothing. If it were like that then it would be like the 
lotus of the sky and no effect would follow from that— 

^ I PwRT wi: 

2 
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^R^?T fgpft I ^ 

Pr^ftfir I PTVW#i ^?w5^^tn7{ mifyni ?reT ^f?r f% 

i* 

Thus we see that if it is looked at from this narrow 
point of view of similarity, it may be compared with the 
pure Beint' of Hegel, a state of implicitude which is at 
the root of all determinate and concrete existence. In 
this state, the different Gunas only annul themselves and 
no change takes place, though it must be acknowledged 
that the state of equipoise is also one of tension and 
action, which however being perfectly balanced does not 
produce any change. This is what is meant by HOT hTt’^uth 
(E volution of similars). Had this Prakriti been the only one 
principle, it is clear that it could be compared to Ihe absolute 
of Hegel or as pure Being. Prakriti as the equilibrium of 
the three Gunas is the absolute ground of all the mental and 
phenomenal modifications—the pure potentiality. 

If we ignore Purusha of the system then we can in 
some sense compare it with the God 

Oomparod with gf Spinoza, excludent of all determi- 
Spmozaa Natura • . 

Natarans. nation ”—** the one which is prior to 

all its modifications.” It may be 
conceived to posses.s the two attributes of thought and 
matter, both of which must be conceived through itself 
and as having always existed simultaneously in it. It can 
be described in the words of Plato as ** The mother and 
receptacle of all visible things; we do not call it earth nor 
air, nor fire, nor water nor any tbing produced from them, 
or from which these are produced. It is an invisible and 
formless thing, the recipient of everything, participating in 
a certain way of the unintelligible but in a way very difficult 
to seize”; or like the matter of Aristotle, "conceived 


Vflohaapati’s commentary on Patanjali’s Sutras, II. 19. 
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in its abstraction from Form as without predicate^ 
determination^ distinction^ as that which is the permanent 
subject in all becoming and assumes the most contradictory 
forms; what however in its own being is difEerent from 
everything, and has in itself no definiteness whatever." 

In later Indian thinkers there had been a tendency to 
make a compromise between the Vedanta and Sankhya 
doctrines and to identify (Prakriti) Ji§rf?T with the (Avidya) 
of the Vedantists. Thus Lokacharyya writes :—it is 
called Prakriti since it is the source of all change, it is called 
(AvidyS) since it is opposed to knowledge, it is called 
Maya since it is the cause of diversified 
Mays. creation. 

i* But 

this is distinctly opposed in the Bhashya which defines 
(AvidyS) as i.e,, AvidyS is that 

another knowledge which is opposed to the right knowledge. 
In some oP the Upanishads, ^wetaswatara for example, we 
find that (Maya) and Tlift (Prakriti) are identified 
and the great god is said to preside over it (TOtg usifH 
g There is a description also in the 

Rigveda X. 9^, where it is said that (ifnsr^l^tg ’T 

in the beginning there was neither the ‘ Is nor 
the “ la not," which reminds one of the description of 
Prakriti (^rarf^) as (that in which there is 

no existence or non-existence). In the Manu also we find 

In this way it may be 
sliown from Geeta and other Sanskrit texts that an 
undifferentiated, unindividuated cosmic matter as the 
first principle in the beginning was often thought of and 
discussed from the earliest times. Later on this idea was 
utilised with slight modifications by the different schools 


* Tatbvatraya, page 48 (Chowkhamba edition), Benares. 
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of Vedantists, the SSnkhyists and those who sought to 
make a reconciliation between them under the different 
names of Prakriti, Avidya and Maya. What AvidyS 
really means according to the Patanjala system we shall 
see later on; but here we see that whatever it might mean 
it does not mean Prakriti according to the Pstanjala 
system. Vyasa f3hashya makes mention of Maya also in 
a couplet from Shashtitantrasastra 

TUH’ I* 

The real appearance of the Gunas does not come within 
the line of our vision. That, however, which comes within the 
line of vision is but paltry delusion and Vachaspati explains it 
as follows :—Prakriti is like the Maya but it is not Maya. 
It is trifling in the sense that it is changing. 

Just as Maya immediately changes, so the transformations 
of Prakriti are every moment appearing and vanishing 
and thus suffering constant changes. Prakriti is an 
eternal reality and thus different from M5ya ^ g 

This explanation of Mi*<ra makes it clear that the word 
Maya is used here only in the sense of illusion, and that 
there is no allusion to the celebrated Maya of the Vedantists ; 
and Misra says clearly that Prakriti can in no sense be 
called Maya, since it is real. (Cf, Bhikshu here.) 

A more definite notion of Prakriti we shall get as 

Connection with advance further into the details 
PuruBha and the diffi- of the later transformations of the 

cnlty of its conception i ... . . . , 

rraknti in connection with the 
Purusha. The most difficult point is to understand the 
nature of its connection with the Purusha. Prakriti is a 
material, non-intelligent, independent principle and the souls 
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or spirits are isolated, neutral, intelligent and inactive. Then 
how can tlie one come into connection with the other ? 

In most systems of Philosophy the same difficulty has 
arisen and has given the same troubles to comprehend it 

The difflonlty is ‘V^tly. Plato fijjlils the difficulty of 

almost unavoidable ; solving the unification of the idea and 
since it is seen to exist , ‘ , «. 

in other western ays- the non-being and attempts to offer 

his participation theory; even in 

Aristotle^s attempt to avoid the difficulty by his theory of 

form and matter, we are not fully satislied though he has 

shown much ingenuity and subtlety of thought in devising 

the '' Expedient in the single conception of development.” 

The universe is but a gradation between the two extremes 
of potentiality and actuality, matter and form. But all 
students of Aristotle know that it is very difficult to under¬ 
stand the true relation between form and matter, and the 
particular nature of their interaction with each other, and 
it has created a great divergence of opinion among his 
commentators. It was probably to avoid this difficulty that 
the dualistic appearance of the philosophy of Descartes had 
to be reconstructed in the pantheism of Spinoza. Again 
we find also how Kant failed to bring about the relation 
between noumenon and phenomenon, and created two 
worlds absolutely unrelated with each other. He tried to 
make up the schism that he effected in his Critique of Pure 
Reason by his Critique of Praetieal Reason, and again sup¬ 
plemented it by his Critique of Judgment and met with only 
dubious success. 

In India also this question has always been a little puzzl¬ 
ing and before trying to explain the 
theorieelii Bs wea Patanjala point of view, 1 shall firsl» 
give some of the other expedients devis¬ 
ed for the purpose, by the different schools of Adwaita 
Vedantism. 
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Reflection theory— 

1. TOt 

Maya is without beginning, unspeakable, mother 
of gross matter, which comes in connection with in¬ 
telligence, so that by its reflection in the former we have 
Idwara. The illustrations that are given to explain it both 
ill Siddhantalesa^ and in Adwaita Brahmasiddhi are only 
cases of physical reflection, m., the reflection of the Sun 
in water, or of the sky in water. 

n. ;—Limitation theory 

The all-pervading intelligence must necessarily be 
limited by mind, etc., so of necessity it follows that “ the 
soul is its limitation. They illustrate their theory by 
giving those common examples in which the Akasa 
though unbounded in itself is often spoken of as belonging 
to a jug or limited by the jug and as such appeared to fit 
itself to the shape and form of the jug and which is thus 
called ^rwwr, space as with.in the jug. 

Then we have a third school of Vedantisls who seek to 
explain it in another way:—Whereas others hold that 
soul is neither a reflection nor a limitation but just as the 
son of Kuiiti was known as the son of Badha, so the 
pure Brahman by his Nescience is known as the Jiva and 
just as the prince who was brought up in the family of a 
low caste, it is the pure Brahman who by its own Nescience 
undergoes birth and death and by its own Nescience is 
again released. 


SiddhAnfcalefia (JiTe§wara Nirnpa^a). 
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The SSnkhya Sutra also avails of the same story in TV, 
I—which Vijflana 

Snnkhj^a explication ui-i i , . « i, 

of the coanection. oiuksliu explains as follows :—A 

certain king^ son in consequence 

of his heinjj^ bom under the Star Oanda having been 

expelled from his city and reared by a certain forester 

remains under the idea : I am a forester/^ Having 

learnt that he is alive, a certain minister infoi*ms him. 

“ Thon art not a forester, thou art a king^sson.^' As 

he, immediately having abandoned the idea of nis being 

an outcast, betakes himself to his true myal state, 

saying, “ I am a king ” so too the sonl realises its 

purity in consequence of the instruction of some kind 

person, to the efPect—‘Thou, who didst originate from 

the first soul, which manifests itself merely as Pure 

Thought, art a portion thereof.^^ 

triTTB’: am 

f«ifww?TT*T I w ^ifr’ wt«i: irttwfiT ^ ^ anrr 

^ ansi r[j{- 

TO’iai %% etc. 

In another place there are two Sutras :— 
fiitwirf, (2) (1) Though 

it be nnassociated still there is a tinging through Non¬ 
discrimination. (2) As in the ease of the Hibiscus and 
the crystal there is not a tinge but a fancy. Now it 
will be seen that all these theories only show that the 
transcendent nature of the union of the principle of 
pure intelligence is very difficult to comprehend. Neither 
the reflection nor the limitation theory can clear the situa¬ 
tion from vagueness and incomprehensibility which is 
rather increased by their physical illustrations for the 
Chit or pure intelligence cannot undergo reflection like a 
])bysical thing and neither can it be obstructed nor limited 
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by it. The reflection theory that is pointed at by the 
SSnkhya-Sutra is not 

an adequate explanation. For here the reflection produces 
only a seeming redness of the colourless crystal which was 
not the thing with the Vedantists of the reflection school. 
But here though the metaphor is more suitable to express 
the relation of Purusha with the Prakriti, the exact 
nature of the relation is more lost sight of than com¬ 
prehended. Let ns now see how Patanjali and Vyasa 
seek to explain it. 

Let me quote a few Sutras of Patanjali and some of 
the most important extracts from the Bhashya and try to 
get the correct view as much as ]K)ssibIe : — 

(1) IT. 6. 

(2) IT. 20. 

(3) IT. 21. 

f4) iifii 11.22. 

(5) 11.23. 

(6) ^ HI. 25. 

(7) HI. 55. 

(8) IV. 22. 

HI. 34. 

(1) The Ego-Sense is the illusory appearance of iden¬ 
tity of the subject and the object operating in the field of 
consciousness. 

(2) The self as seer is absolute in its transcendent 
purity; yet it is capable of reperception in experience. 

(8) For his sake only is the being of the knowable. 

(4) For the emancipated person the world phenomena 
cease to exist, yet they are not annihilated since they form 
a common field of experience for other individuals. 
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principles of other systems of philosophy is, that it 
regards its Piirusha rot as one but as many. Let us 
try to discuss this point in connection with the 
arguments of the Sankhya Patanjala doctrine in 
favour of a separate principle of Piirusha. Thus 
the Karika says :—i 
^ I* “ Because an assemblage of 
things is for the sake of another; because the op¬ 
posite of the three modes and the rest (their modi¬ 
fications) must exist; because there must be a 
superintending power; because there must be a nature 
that enjoys and because of (the existence of) active 
exertion for the sake of abstraction or isolation (from 
material contact); therefore the soul exists.” The first 
is an argument from design or teleology by which it is 
inferred that there must be some other simple entity for 
which these complex collocations of things are intended. 
Thus Gaudapada says:—In like manner as a bed, 
which is an assemblage of bedding props, cotton, coverlet 
and pillows is for another’s use, not for its own and its 
several component parts render no mutual service; thence 
it is concluded that there is a man who sleeps upon the 
bed and for whose sake it was made. So this world, 
which is an assemblage of the five elements, is for 
another’s use; or there is a soul, for whose enjoyment 
this enjoyable body consisting of intellect and the rest 
has been produced. 

The second argument is that all the knowable has 
three elements involved in it, first; the element of Sattwa, 
by which we have the intelligence-staff causing all mani¬ 
festations, second, the element of Rajas or energy which 
is always causing transformations and the third is the 


4 


Karika 17. 
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Tamas element which is the mass which serves the 
potentiality tor the Rajas to actualise. Now such a Pra- 
kriti composed of these three elements cannot be a seer 
itself. For the seer must be always the same unchange¬ 
able, actionless entity—the ever present constant factor in 
all stages of our consciousness. 

Third argument .—There must be a supreme background 
of pure consciousness, standing on which all our experience 
may be co-ordinated and expressed. This background 
is the pure actionless Purusha by a reflection from 
which all our mental states become conscious. Davies 
however explains it a little differently in accordance 
with a simile in the Tattwa Kaumudi— 
and says :—'‘'The idea of Kapila seems to be that the 
power of self-control cannot be predicated of matter which 
must be directed or controlled for the accomplishment of 
any purpose, and this controlling power must be something 
external to matter and diverse from it. The soul how¬ 
ever never acts. It only seems to act; and it is difficult 
to reconcile this part of the system with that which gives 
to the soul a controlling force. If the soul is a chario¬ 
teer it must be an active force.” But Davies here com¬ 
mits the mistake of carrying the simile too far. The 
comparison of the charioteer and the chariot holds good 
only to the extent that the chariot can take a particular 
course only when there is a particular purpose 
of the charioteer to perform. The motion of the 
chariot is fulfilled only when it is connected with the 
living person of the charioteer, whose purpose it has 
to fulfil. 

Fourth argument .—Since Prakriti is non-intelligent 
there must be one who enjoys the pains and pleasures 
in her. Really speaking the emotional and conceptual 
determinations of these feelings' are roused into 
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consciousness by the seeminiy reflection of the light of 
Purusha. 

Fifth argument .— Because there is tendency in all 
persons to run towards the oneness of the Purusha, which 
is to be achieved by liberation; there must be one for 
whose sake the modifications of the Buddhi are gradually 
withheld and a reverse process set up by which they return 
back to their original cause Prakriti and thus liberate the 
Purusha. It is on account of this reverse tendency of 
Prakriti to release the Purusha that a man feels prompted 
to achieve his liberation as the highest consummation of 
his moral ideal. 

Thus having proved the existence of the Purusha, 
the Karika proceeds to prove the plurality of the Purusha 

‘‘From the separate allotment of birth, death and 
the organs; from the diversity of occupations at the 
same time and also from the different conditions of th6 
three modes, it is proved that there is a plurality of 
souls.'’ Or in other words since with the birth of one 
individual all are not born; since with the death of one 
all do not die and since each individual has separate sense 
organs for himself and sin *e all beings do not work at the 
same time in the same manner and since the qualities of 
the different Gunas are possessed differently by different 
individuals, the Purushas are indeed many. Patanjali 
though'he does not infer in this way the plurality of the 
Purushas, yet holds this view as in the Sutra 

Although destroyed in relation 
to him whose objects have been achieved it is not destroy¬ 
ed being common to others.” 

Davies in explaining the former KarikS says, “ There 
is, however, the difficulty that the soul is not affected by 
the three modes. How can their various modifications 
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prove the individuality of souls in opposition to the 
Vedantist doctrine that all souls are only portions of the 
one, an infinitely extended monad?” 

Beally this question is the most puzzling one in 
the Sankhya doctrine. But a careful penetration into the 
principles of Sankhya Yoga would 
Examination of the bring home to US the idea that this 

Pwushaa. ° ^ ^ is a necessary and consistent outcome 

of the Sankhya view of a dualistic 
conception of the universe. 

For if it is said that the Purusha is one and by its 
reflection into different Buddhis we have the notion of 
different seifs, then it follows that these notions of self, 
or personality are false. For the only true being is 
the being of the one Purusha. So the knower being 
false, the known also becomes false, the knower and the 
known being vanished, everything is reduced to that which 
we can in no way conceive, vi^,, the Brahman. It may 
be argued that according to the Sankhya philosophy also, 
the knower is false, for the pure Purusha as such is not in 
any way connected with the Prakriti. But even then 
it must be observed that the Sankhya Yoga view does not 
hold that the knower is false but it analyses the nature 
of the ego and says that it is the seeming unity of the 
Buddhi and the Purusha, both of which are reals in the 
strictest sense of the terms. Purusha is justly called the 
knower there. It sees and simultaneously with it there is a 
modification of the Buddhi, this seeing becomes joined 
with this modification of the Buddhi and thus arises the 
ego who perceives that particular form of the modification 
of Buddhi. Purusha always remains the knower. The 
Buddhi suffers modifications and just at the same 
time the Buddhi catches a glimpse of the light of the 
Purusha, so that the Samyoga or contact of the Purusha and 
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the Prakriti is at one and the same point of time in which 
there is unity of the reflection of tlie Purusha and the 
particular transformation of the Buddhi. 

The knower, the ego and the knowable, none of 

them are false in the Sankhya Yoga system at the stage 

preceding,the Kaivalyawlien the Bud- 
Tho Examination dhi becomes as pure as the Pnrusha ; 
continued. modification, resembles the exact 

form of the Purusha and then the 
Purusha knows himself in his true nature in the 

Buddhi; after which the Buddhi vanishes. The Vedanta 
has to admit the modifications of the Maya but 

has at the same time to hold it as unreal. The Vedanti 
says that the Maya is as beginningless as the Prakriti 
and is as (ending) as the Buddhi of the Sankhyists 
with reference to the released person. 

But according to the Vedanta Philosophy the knowledge 
of ego is only a false knowledge—an illusion imposed upon the 
formless Brahman as Many. The Maya according to the 
Vedantist can neither be said to exist nor to non-exist. 
She is i.e,, can never be described or defined. 

Such an unknown and unknowable Maya by its reflection 
upon the Brahman causes the many of the world. But 
according to the Sankhya doctrine, the Prakriti is as much 
real as the Purusha itself They are two irreducible 
metaphysical remainders—the Prakriti and the Purusha. 
Their connection is beginningless But this 

connection is not unreal in the Vedanta sense of the term. 
We see that according to the Vedanta system, all notions 
of ego or personality are false and they are originated 
by the illusive action of the Maya, so that ultimately 
when they vanish there are no other remainders. But 
this is not the case with Sankhya, for as the Purusha 
is the real seer, its cognitions cannot be dismissed as 
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unreal; and so the Purushas or the knowers as they appear 
to us must be held as real. As the Prakriti is not the 
Maya of the Vedantist (the nature of whose influence 
over the spiritual principle cannot be determined) we cannot 
account for the plurality of the Purushas by supposing 
that one Purusha is being reflected into many Buddhis and 
generating the many egoes. For in that case it will be 
difficult to explain the plurality of their appearances in 
the Buddhis. For if there be one spiritual principle, how 
should we account for the supposed plurality of the 
Buddhis. For to serve the supposed one Purusha we 
should rather expect to find one Buddhi and not many, 
and this will only mean that there would be only one ego, 
his enjoyment and release. Supposing for argument's 
sake that there are many Buddhis and one Purusha which 
being reflected into them is the cause of the plurality 
of seifs, then also we cannot see how the Prakriti is 
moving for the enjoyment and release of one Purusha, 
it would rather appear to be moved for the sake of the 
enjoyment and release of the reflected or unreal self. For 
the Purusha is not finally released with the release of 
any number of ]^articular individual seifs. For it may be 
released with reference to one individual but it may remain 
bound in connection with others. So the Prakriti would not 
really be moved in this suppositional case for the sake of 
the Purusha but for the sake of the reflected seifs only, 
ff we want to suppose it to take place in such a way as to 
avoid the said difficulties, then also with the release of one 
Purusha, all Purushas will have to be released. For really 
in the supposed theory there would not be many different 
Purushas, but it was the one Purusha which had appeared 
as many, so that with his release all the other so-called 
Purushas have to be released. We see that if it is the enjoy- 
ment (^) and salvation of one Purusha which 
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appear as so many different series of enjoyments and 
emancipations then with his experiences all should have 
the same experiences. With his birth and death, all 
should be born or all should die at once. For really 
speaking it is the experiences of one Puriisha which 
appear in all the seeming different Purushas. And in the 
other suppositions there is neither emancipation nor 
enjoyment Purusha at all. For there, it is only the illusory 
self that enjoys or releases himself. By his release no 
Purusha is really released at all. So the fundamental 
conception of Prakriti as moving for the sake of the 
enjoyment and release of the Purusha, has to be abandoned. 

So we see that from the position in which Kapila and 
Patanjali were standing, this plurality of the Purushas was 
the most consistent thing that they could think of. Any 
compromise with the Vedanta doctrine here would hpve 
greatly changed the philosophical aspect and value of the 
Sankhya Philosophy. As the Purushas are nothing but 
pure intelligences they can as well be all pervading though 
many. But there is another objection that number is a 
conception of the phenomenal mind, how then can it be 
applied to the Purushas which are said to be many. But 
that difficulty remains unabated even though we should 
regard the Purusha as one When we go into the domains 
of metaphysics and try to rej)resent the Reality with the 
symbols of our phenomenal conceptions we have really 
to commit almost a violence to it. But this must have 
to be allowed in all our attempts to philosophise to 
express in terms of our conceptions that pure inexpressible 
free illumination which exists in and for itself beyond the 
range of any mediation by the concepts of images of our 
mind. So we see that the Sankhya was not incon¬ 
sistent in holding the doctrine of the plurality of the 
Purushas. Patanjali does not say anything about it, since 
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he is more anxious to say about other things connected 
with the pre-supposition of tbe plurality of the Purusha. 
Thus he speaks of it only in one place as we have quoted 
above and says that though for a released person this 
world disappeared altogether, still it remains unchanged 
with all the other Purushas in common. Now Patanjali 
proceeds to prove the validity of an external world as 
Reality of an objec- against the idealistic Buddhists, 
tive world. in sntra 12 of the Chapter on 

Kaivalya he writes :—‘‘ The past and the future exist in 
reality, since all qualities of things manifest themselves in 
these three different ways. The future is the manifestation 
which is to be. The past is the appearance which has been 
experienced. The present is that which is in active opera¬ 
tion. It is this threefold substance which is the object 
of knowledge. If they did not exist in reality, there 
would not exist a knowledge thereof. How could there 
be knowledge in the absence of anything that might be 
known. For this reason, the past and present in reality exist. 
Thus the vm says 

I 


So we see that the present holding within itself the 
past and the future exists in reality. For the past 
though it has been negated has really 

Present, Past and Conserved and kept in the pre- 

Future. , i p 

sent and the future also though it 
has not made its gippearance yet exists in potentiality 
in the present. So, as we know the past and the future 
worlds in the present, they both exist and subsist in the 
present. That which once existed cannot die and that 
which did never exist cannot come to be ( 

^ ^ ). So the past has not been destroyed 
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but it has rather shifted its place and hidden itself in 
the body of the present, and the future that has not made 
its appearance exists in the present only in a potential 
form. It cannot be argued, as Vachaspati says, that 
because the past and the future are not present therefore 
they do not exist, for if the past and future do not exist 
how can there be a present also, since its existence also 
is only relative ? So all the three exist as truly as any 
one of them, and the only difPerence among them is the 
different way or mode of their existence. g W 

Winr?ra[T g to i 

Now he proceeds to refute the arguments of those 
idealists who hold that since the external knowables do never 
exist independently of our knowledge of them, their separate 
external existence as such may be denied. Again since 
it is by knowledge alone that the external knowables can 
present themselves to us we can infer that there is 
really no knowable external reality apart from its know¬ 
ledge, just as we see that in dream states, knowledge can 
exist apart from the reality of any external world. 

So it may be argued that there is really no external 
reality as it appears to us. The Buddhists hold that the 
blue thing and its knowledge as blue are identical owing 
to the maxim that things which are invariably perceived 
together are one. 

So they say that the external reality is not different 
from our idea about it. To this it 
Reality of the Ex- may be replied that if as you say, 
temal world. external reality is identical with 

our ideae and there is no other external reality existing 
ae such outside my ideas, then why does it appear 
6 
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as existing apart, outside and independent of my 
ideas f The idealists have no ground to deny the external 
reality and assert that it is only the ereation of our 
imagination like the experiences in the state of dream. 
Even our ideas carry with them the notion that the reality 
is outside our mental experiences. All our percepts 
and notions as this and that, arise only by virtue of the 
influence of the external world; how can they deny the 
existence of external world as such ? The objective world 
is present by its own power. How is it then that this 
objective world can be given uj) on the strength of mere 
logical or speculative abstraction f 

Thus the Bhashya says :—Ther^ is no object without 
the knowledge of it, but there is knowledge without any 
corresponding object as imagined in dreams ; thus the 
reality of external things is like that of dream objects 
but mere imaginations of the subject and unreal. How 
can they who say so be believed ? Since they first suppose 
that the things which present themselves to us by their 
own force do so only on account of the invalid and 
delusive imagination of the intellect and then deny the 
reality of the external world on the strength of such an 
imaginary supposition of their own. 

The external world has generated the knowledge by its 
own presen tative power ftvwfTirig) and 

thus caused itself to be represented in our ideas and we have 
no right to deny it. Commenting on the Bhashya 
quoted above, Vacbaspati says that the method of 
agreement applied by the Buddhists by their 
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(maxim of simultaneous perception) may have a chance 
of being contradicted by an application of the method 
of difference. The method of agreement applied by 
the idealists when put in proper form sounds like this: 
—^Wherever there is knowledge there is external reality 
or rather every case of knowledge agrees with or is the 
same as every case of the presence of external reality, so 
knowledge is the cause of the presence of the external 
reality, the external world depends for its reality on 
our knowledge or ideas and owes its origin or appearance 
as such to them. But Vaehaspati says that this 
application of the method of agreement is not certain 
for it cannot be corroborated by the method of difference. 
For the statement that every case of absence of knowledge 
is also a ease of absence of external reality cannot be 
proved, i.^., we cannot prove that the external reality does 
not exist when we have no knowledge of it. 




Describing the nature of grossness and externality, 
the attributes of the external world, 
Conlmuod. grossness means the 

pervading of more portions of space than one, grossness 
means extension, and externality means being related to 
separate space, co-existence in space 

Thus we see that extension and co¬ 
existence in space are the two fundamental qualities of the 
gross external world. Now a perce 2 )t or concept can never 
be said to possess them, for it cannot be said that an idea 
has been extending in more space than one and yet co¬ 
existing separately in separate places. An idea cannot 
be said to exist with other ideas in space and to extend 
in many points of space at one and the same time. 
To avoid this it cannot be said that there may be 
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plurality of ideas so that some may co-exist and 
others may extend in space. For co-existence and 
extension can never be asserted ot our ideas, since 
they are very fine and subtle, and can be known 
only at the time of their individual operation, at which 
time however other ideas maybe quite latent and unknown. 
Imagination has no power to negate their reality, for the 
sphere of imagination is quite distinct from the sphere of 
external reality, and it can never be applied to an external 
reality to negate it. Imagination is a mental function and 
as such has no touch with the reality outside, which it can 
by no means negate. 

It cannot also be said that because grossness and 
externality can abide neither in the world external nor in 
our ideas therefore it is false. For this falsehood cannot be 
thought to be separable from our ideas, for in that case 
our ideas would be as false as the false itself. The notion 
of externality and grossness pervades all our ideas 
and if they are held to be false no true thing can be 
known by our ideas and they therefore become equally 
false. 

Again knowledge and the external world because they 
happen to be presented together can never be said to be 

Continued identical. For the method of agree¬ 

ment cannot by itself prove identity. 
Knowledge and the knowable external world may be 
independently co-existing things like the notions of 
existence and non-existence. Both of them are independ¬ 
ently co-existing naturally with each other. It is 
therefore clear enough says Vftchaspati that the force of 
perception which gives us a direct knowledge of things 
can never be undervalued on the strength of mere logical 
abstraction. 
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We further see, says Patanjali, that the thing remains 
the same though the ideas aud feelings of different 

Oontinued. change differently about it 

fiwTff: w.). Thus 

A, B, C, may perceive the same identical vvomau and may 
feel pleasure, pain or hatred. We see that the same 
common thing genei'ates different feelings and ideas in 
different persons ; external reality cannot be said to owe its 
origin to the idea or imagination of any one mau, but 
exists independently of any personas imagination in and 
for itself. For if it be due to the imagination of any 
particular man it is his own idea which as such cannot 
generate the same ideas in another man. So it must be 
said that the external reality is what we perceive it 
outside and our knowledge about it is mere percepts. The 
two can never be mixed together. 

There are again others who say that just as pleasure 
and pain rise along with our ideas and must be said to 
be due to them so the objective world also must be said 
to have come into existence along with our ideas. The 
objective world therefore according to these philosophers 
has no external existence either in the past or in the 
future, but has only a momentary existence in the present 
due to our ideas about them. That much existence only 
are they ready to attribute to external objects which can be 
measured by the idea of the moment. The moment I 
have an idea of a thing, the thing rises into existence and 
may be said to exist only for that moment and as soon 
as the idea disappears the object also vanishes, for when 
it cannot be presented to me in the form of ideas it can 
be said to exist in no sense. But this argument cannot 
hold good for if really the objective reality should depend 
upon the idea of any individual man, then the objective 
reality corresponding to an idea of his ought to cease to 
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exist either with the chaa^e of his idea or when he directs 
attention to some other thing, or when he restrains 
his mind from all objects of thought. Now then if it 
thus ceases to exist, ho\^ can it again spring into existence 
when the attention of the individual is again directed 
towards it. Again all parts of an object can never be 
seen all at once. Then supposing that the front side of 
a thing is visible, then the back side which cannot be 
seen at the time must not be said to exist at all. So if 
the back side does not exist, the front side also can as 
well be said not to (*xist ( % 

?! ), Therefore it must be said that 

there is an independent external reality which is the com¬ 
mon field of observation for all souls in general; and 
there are also separate “ Chittas ” for separate indi¬ 
vidual souls ^ f^'riiPr 

qqw). And all the experiences of the Purusha 
result from the connection of this Chitta ” with the 
external world. 

Now from this view of the reality of the external 

world we are confronted with another 

Different views about question—what is the ground which 
substratum. , i -n n 

underlies the manirold appearance 
of this external world which has been proved to be real. 
What is that something which is thought as the vehicle of 
such qualities as produce in us the ideas. What is that 
self-subsistent substrate which is the basis of so many 
changes, actions and re-actions that we always meet in the 
external world. Locke called this substrate Substance 
and regarded it as unknown, but said that though it did not 
follow that it was a product of our own subjective 
thought yet it did not at the same time exist without us. 
Hume however tried to explain everything from the 
standpoint of association of ideas and denied all notions 
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of substantiality. know that Kanl who was much 
influencGfl by Hume, aiifreed to the existence of some such 
unknown reality wliich he was pleased to call the Thing- 
in-itself, the nature of which however was absolutely 
unknowable, but whoso influence was a great factor in all 
our experiences. 

But the Bhashya tries to penetrate deeper into the 
nature of this substrate or substance 

Bh«X‘tara. ^^(1 says 

^ The character¬ 

istic qualities form the very being itself of the characterised 
and it is the change of the characterised alone that is 
detailed by means of the characteristic. To understand 
thoroughly the exact significance of this statement it will 
be necessary to take a more detailed Review of what has 
already been said about the Gunas. We know that all 
things mental or physical are formed by the different 
collocations of Sattwa of the nature of illumination 


Rajas,—the energy or the mutative principle of the 
nature of action and Tamas,—the obstructive prin¬ 

ciple of the nature of inertia %fcT which in their original 
and primordial state are too fine to be apprehended 
(55nrT«Tt ’I Those different Gunas combine 

themselves in various proportions and form the manifold 
universe of the knowable and thus are made the objects 
of our cognition. Though combining in different pro¬ 
portions they become in the words of Dr. B. N. Seal 
more and more differentiated, determinate and coherent 
and thus make themselves cognisable yet they never for- 
sake their own true nature as the Gunas. So we see that 


they have thus got two natures, one in which they remain 
quite unchanged as Gunas, and another in which they 
collocate and combine themselves in various ways and 
thus appear under the veil of a multitude of qualities and 
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states of the manifold knowable 

Now these Gunas take three different courses of deve¬ 
lopment from the ego or ac- 

doriv^ive^ *^*^^'*^ Cording to which the ego or 

may be said to be and 

Thus from the side of the ego or by a 

preponderance of the five knowledge-giving senses, 
ear, eye, touch, taste and smell are derived. From 
the Rajas side of ego by a preponderance of Rajas the 
five active senses of speech, etc. From the Tamas side 
of ego or by a preponderance of Tamas, the five 

Tanmatras. From which again by a preponderance of 
Tamas the atoms of five gross elements earth, water, 
fire, air and ether are derived. 

In the derivation of these it must be remembered that 
all the three Gunas are conjointly responsible. In the 
derivation of a particular product one of the Gunas may 
indeed be predominant, and thus may bestow the promi¬ 
nent characteristic oF that product, but the other two 
Gunas are also present there and perform their functions 
equally well. Their opposition does not withhold the 
progress of evolution but rather helps it. All the three 
combine together in varying degrees of mutual prepon¬ 
derance and thus together help the process of evolution 
to produce a single product. Thus we see that though 
the Gunas are three, they combine to produce on the side 
of perception ; the senses ; such as those of hearing, 
sight, etc., and on the side of the knowable, the 
individual Tanmatras of Gandha, Rasa, Rffpa, Sparsa 
and i^abda. The Gunas composing each TanmStra again 
agreeably combine with each other with a prepon¬ 
derance of Tamas to produce the atoms of each gross 
element. Thus in each combination one Guna remains as 
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prominent, whereas others remain as dependent on it but 
help it indirectly in the ev'olution of that particular 
product. 

Now this evolution may be characterised in two 
ways :—(1) Those which are modi- 
fchJv^'geshar*^*^^ Hcations or products of some other 

cause and are themselves capable of 
ori^inatini^ other products like themselves; (^) Those which 
thoui^h themselves derived, yet cannot themselves be the 
cause of the origination oP other existence like themselves. 
The former may be said to be slij^htly specialised 

and the latter thoroughly specialised, 

Thus we see that from Prakriti comes Mahat, from 
Mahat comes Ahaiikara and from Ahankilra we have seen 
above, the evolution takes three 
difPerent courses according to the 
prepondei*ance of Sattwa, Rajas and 
Tamas originating the cognitive and conative senses and 
Manas, the Superintendent of them both on one side and 
the Tanmatras on the other. These Tanmatras again 
produce the five gross elements. Now when Ahankara 
produces the Tanmatras or the senses, or when the TanmS- 
tras produce the five gross elements, or when Ahankara 
itself is produced from Buddhi or Mahat, it is called 
Tattwantara-parinama, i.e., the production of a difPerent 
Tattwa or substance. 

Thus in the ease of Tattwantara-parinSma (as for ex¬ 
ample when the Tanmatras are produced from Ahankar), 
it must be carefully noticed that the state of being 
involved in the Tanmatras is altogether difPerent from the 
state of being of Ahankara; it is not a mere change of 
quality but a change of existence or state of being. Thus 
though the Tanmatras are derived from AhankSra the 
traces of Ahankara cannot be easily traced in them. This 

a 
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derivation is not such that the Ahankara remains princi¬ 
pally unchanged and there is only a change of quality of 
the Ahankara, but it is a different existence altogether 
having properties which differ widely from those of Ahankar. 
So it is called Tattwantara-parinama, i.e., evolution of 
different categories of existence. 

Now the evolution that the senses and the five gross 
elements can undergo can never be of this nature, for they 
are Viseshas, or substances which have been too much 
specialised to allow the evolution of any other substance 
of a different grade of existence from themselves. With 
them there is an end of all emanation. So we see that 
the Aviseshas or slightly specialised ones are those which 
being themselves but emanations can yet yield other emana¬ 
tions from themselves. Thus we see that Mahat, Ahankar 
and the five TanmStras are themselves emanations, as well 
as the source of other emanations. Mahat however though 
it is undoubtedly an Avisesha or slightly specialised 
emanation is called by another technical name Linga or 
sign, for from the state of Mahat, the Prakriti from which 
it must have emanated may be inferred. Prakriti how¬ 
ever from which no other primal state is inferrible is called 
the Alinga or that which is not a sign for the exist¬ 

ence of any other primal and more unspeeialised state. 
In one sense all the emanations can be with justice called 
the Lingas or states of existence standing as the sign by 
which the causes from which they have emanated can be 
directly inferred. Thus in this sense the five gross ele¬ 
ments may be called the Linga of the Tanmatras, and 
they again of the ego and that again of the Mahat, for 
the unspeciaKsed ones are inferred from their specialised 
modifications or emanations. But this technical name 
Linga is reserved for the Mahat from which the Alinga 
ox Prakriti can be inferred. This Prakriti however is the 
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eternal state which is not an emanation itself but the basis 
and source of all other emanations. 

The Linga and the Alihga have thus been compared 
in the Karika :— 

ftir' 

The Linga has a cause, it is neither eternal nor universal, 
is mobile, multiform, dependent, attributive conjunct—and 
subordinate. Whereas the Alinga is the reverse. The 
Alinga or Prakriti however being the cause has some 
characteristics in common with its Lingas as contra¬ 
distinguished from the Puriishas, which is a separate 
principle altogether. 

Thus the—Karika says :— 

rrfkqftrrefm ii 

The manifested and the unmanifested Pradhana are 
both composed of the three Gunas, indiscriminating, objec¬ 
tive, generic, unconscious and productive. Soul in these 
respects is the reverse. We have seen above that Prakriti 
is the state of the equilibrium of the Gunas, which can 
in no way be of any use to the Purusha, and is thus held 
to be eternal though all other states are held to be non¬ 
eternal as they are produced for the sake of the Purusha. 

The state of Prakriti is that in which the Gunas 
perfectly overpower each other and the characteristics (^) 
and the characterised (>^^) are one and the same. 

Evolution is thus nothing but the manifestation of 
change, mutation, or the energy of Rajas. The Rajas is 
the one mediating activity that breaks 

Evolution and what j^jj compounds, builds up new ones 
it means. . . , to • 

and initiates original modifications. 
Whenever in any particular combination the proportion 
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of Sattwa, Rajas or Tamas alters, as a condition of 
this alteration, there is the dominatinjr activity of 
Rajas, by which the old equilibrium is destroyed and 
another equilibrium established, this in its own turn is 
a^ain disturbed and again another equilibrium is restored. 
Now the manifestation of this latent activity of Ra jas is 
what is called change or evolution. In the external world 
the time that is taken by a Tanmatra or atom to move 
from its place is identical with a unit of change. Now an 
atom will be that quantum which is smaller or liner than 
that point or limit at which it can in any way be perceived 
by the senses. They arc therefore mere points without 
magnitude or dimension and the unit of time or moment 
(^) that is taken u]) in changing the position of these 
atoms or Tanmatras is identical with one unit of change or 
evolution. The change or evolution in the external world 
must therefore be measured by these units of spatial motion 
of the atoms ; an atom changing its own unit of 
space is the measure of all physical change or evolution. 

In the mental world however each unit of time corres¬ 
ponding to this change of an atom 
Unit of change, . « , . 

or its own unit of space is the unit 

measure of change. 

Thus Vachaspati says mj qr^Tnu: qq 

qqqiqqnwqqr: qrr^r; qiqm ^ ^f^qq«nqi: 

qrqfiqr: w. i Now this instantaneous suc¬ 
cession of time as discrete moments one following the 
other is the notion of the series of moments or pure and 
simple succession. Now the notion of these discrete 
moments is the real notion of time. Even the notion of 
succession is one that does not really exist but is imagined 
for the moment that is come into being just when the 
moment just before had passed ; they have never taken 
place together. Thus Vyasa says 
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Tirao as discrete and 
Time as succession and 
Time as continuous 
which is purely Bnd- 
dhi-Nirmau. 


sgfei?r^'iniTf I Th6 

moments and their succession do rn)t belong to the category 
of actual things ; MuhurU, or moments, the day and night 
are all aggregates of menial conceptions. This time which is 
not a substantive reality in itself, but is only a mental 
concept and which is rejiresented to us through language 
appears to ordinary minds as if it were an objective reality. 

So the conception of time as discrete is tlie real one, 
whereas the conception of time as 
successive or as continuous is unreal, 
being only due to the imagination 
of our empirical and relative con¬ 
sciousness. Thus Vaehaspati further 
explains it. A moment viewed in relation to things is 
said to appear as succession. Succession involves the 
notion of change of moments and this is called time by 
those sages who know what time was. Two moments 
cannot happen together. There cannot be any succession 
of two simultaneous things. Succession means the notion 
of change involving a preceding and a succeeding moment. 
Thus there is only the present moment and there are no 
preceding and later moments. Therefore there cannot be 
any union of these moments. The past and the future 
moments are those that are associated with change. Thus 
in one moment, the whole world suffers changes. All 
these characteristics are associated with the thing as 
connected with the present moment. 


m mm: i ^ n 

qftqrwTfsqm silwqT: q1^T»wip?qfiT i 
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So we find here that time is essentially discrete beings 
only the moments of our cognitive life. As two moments 
never co-exist, there is no succession 
Unit of Change and qj. continuous time. They exist 
therefore only in our empirical con¬ 
sciousness which cannot take the real moments in their 
discrete nature that connect the one with the other an^ 
thus imagine succession or time as continuous. 

Now we have said before, that each unit of change or 
evolution is measured by this unit of time or moment; 
or rather the unit of change is expressed in terms of these 
moments or Rshanas. Of course in our ordinary con¬ 
sciousness these moments of change cannot be grasped, 
but it can be reasonably inferred. For at the end of a 
certain period we observe a change in a thing ; now this 
change though it becomes appreciable to us after a long 
while, was still going on every moment, so, in this way, 
the succession of evolution or change cannot be distin¬ 
guished from the moments coming one after another. 
Thus Patanjali says in TV. 33. Succession involving a 
course of changes is associated with a collocation of 
moments (sutra 30-30). Succession as change of moments 
is grasped only by a course of changes. A cloth which 
has not passed through a series of moments cannot be 
considered as old (Bhashyaon the above). Even anew 
cloth kept with good care becomes old after a time. This 
is what is called the termination of a course of changes 
and by it the succession of a course of changes can be 
grasped. Even before a thing is old there can be inferred 
a sequence of the subtlest, subtler, subtle, grossest, grosser 
and gross changes (VStehaspati^s Tattvavisardi). 

inffn i i (vm) ii 

f% TOW to^ i qtrowwT- 
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^ i m\ marft 

Now then when we have seen that the unit of time 
is indistinguishable from the unit of change f)r evolution 

Present, past and moments are not co- 

future absorbed in one existing blit one following the other, 
moment of evolution, . 1^.1 . . « 

we see that there is no past or future 

existing as a continuous before, or past and after or future. 
It is the present that really exists as the manifested 
moment, the past has been conserved as siiblatent and the 
future as the latent. So the past and future exist in the 
present, the former as one which had already its manifes¬ 
tation and thus kept conserved in the fact of the manifes¬ 
tation of the present. For the manifestation of the present 
as such could not have taken place until the past had 
already been manifested; so the manifestation of the 
present is a concrete product involving within itself the 
manifestation of the past; in a similar way it may be 
said that the manifestation of the present contains within 
itself the seed or the unmanifested state of the future, 
for if it had not been the ease, the future never could have 
come; Ex nihilo nihil fits. So wo see that the whole 
world undergoes a change at one unit point of time and 
not only that but conserves within itself all the past and 
future history of the cosmic evolution. 

We have pointed out before that the manifestation of 
the Rajas or energy as action is what 
only°™olleo«on rf”the is Called change. Now thislmanifeeta- 
tion of action can only take place when 
equilibrium of a particular collocation of Gunas is 
disturbed and the Rajas arranges or collocates with itself 
the Sattwa and Tamas, the whole group being made in¬ 
telligible by the inherent Sattwa. So the cosmic history 
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is only the history of the different collocations of the 
Gunas. Now therefore if it is possible for a seer to see 
in one vision the possible number of combinations that 
the Rajas will have with Sattwa he can in one moment 
perceive the past, present or future of this cosmic evolu¬ 
tionary process ; for with such minds all past and future 
are concentrated at one point of vision which to an empiri¬ 
cal consciousness appears only in the series, b^or the 
empirical consciousness, impure as it is, it is impossible 
that all the powers and potencies of vSattwa and Rajas 
will become manifested at one point of time ; it has to 
take things only throui^h its senses and can thus take the 
changes only as their senses are affected by them ; 
whereas on the other hand if its power of knowing was 
not restricted to the limited scope of the senses it could 
have read and perceived all the possible collocations 
or changes all at once. Such a perceiving mind whose 
power of knowing is not narrowed by the senses can 
perceive all the finest modifications or changes that are 
going on in the body of a substance—see Yoga Sutra 
III. 5d. 

Kapila and Patanjali proceeded possibly at first with 
an acute analysis of their phenomena 

Analysis of consciouB knowledge. They perceived that 

states. ' . . . 

all our cognitive states are distin¬ 
guished from their objects by the fact of their being intelli¬ 
gent. This intelligence is the constant factor which persists 
amidst all changes of our cognitive states. We are passing 
continually from one state to another without any rest, but 
in this varying change of these states we are never divested 
of intelligence. This fact of intelligence is therefore 
neither the particular possession of any one of these states 
nor that of the sum of these states ; for if it is not the 
possession of any one of these states ; it cannot be the 
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possession the sum of these ; states, in the ease of 
the released person again there is no mental state, but 
there is the self-shining intelligence. So they regarded 
this intelligence as quite distinct from the so-called mental 
states which became intelligent by coming in connection 
with this intelligence. The aetionless, absolutely pure and 
simple intelligence they called the Pinusha. 

Now they began to analyse the nature of these states 
to find out their constituent elements 


Movement of moments of existence it possible. 

Thought llajas. , . . . ^ 

Now in analysing the different states 

of our mind we find that a ])articular content of thought 
is illuminated and then passed over. The ideas rise, are 
illuminated and pass away. Thus they found that “ move¬ 
ment was one of the most principal elements that consti¬ 
tuted the substance of our thoughts. Thought as such is 
always moving. This principle of movement, mutation 
or change, this energy, they called Rajas. 

Now apart from this Rajas, thought when seen as 
divested from its sensuous contents 
The Sattwa side of seems to exhibit fine universal mould 
thought. Form of knowledge which assumes 

the form of all the sensuous contents that are presented 


before it. It is the one universal of all our particular con¬ 
cepts or ideas—the basis or substratum of all the different 
shapes imposed upon itself, the pure and simple. Is-ness 
(sattva) in which there is no particularity is that element of 
our thought which resembling Piiriisha most, can attain its 
reflection within itself and thus makes the unconscious 
mental states intelligible. All the contents of our thought 
are but modes and limitations of this universal form and 
are thus made intelligible. It is the one principle of 


intelligibility of all our conscious states. 


7 
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Now onr intelleotoal life consists in a series of shining 
The Tames side of ideas Of concepts ; concepts after con* 

shining forth in the light 
of the Pure Intelligence and pass 
away. But each concept is but a limitation of the pure 
i^hining universal of our knowledge which underlies all its 
changing modes or moditieations of concepts or judg¬ 
ments. This is what is called the pure knowledge in which 
there is neither the knower nor the known. This pure 
object—subject-less knowledge differs fiom the Pure 
Intelligence or Purusha only in this that later on it is 
liable to suffer various modifications, as the ego, the senses, 
and the infinite percepts and concepts, etc., connected there¬ 
with, wliereas the Pure Intelligence remains ever pure and 
changeless and is never the substrate of any change. At 
this stage Sattwa, the intelligence stuff is prominent and 
the Rajas and Tamas are altogether suppressed. It is for 
this reason that the Buddhi or Intellect is often spoken of 
as the Sattwa. Being an absolute preponderance of Sattwa 
it has nothing else to manifest, but it is pure shining iteelf. 
Both Tamas and Rajas being altogether suppressed then 
cannot in any way affect the effulgent nature of this pure 
shining of contentless knowledge in which there is neither 
the knower nor the known. 

But it must be remembered that it is holding suspended 
as it were within itself the elements of Rajas and Tamas 
which cannot manifest themselves owing to the prepon¬ 
derance of the Sattwa. 


This notion of pure contentless knowledge is immediate 


The Pare Sattwa or 
the contentlees know¬ 
ledge. 


and abstract and as such is at once 
mediated by other necessary phases. 
Thus we see that this pure coutentless 


universal knowledge is the same as the ego-universal. 


For this coutentless universal knowledge is only another 
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name for the contentless unlimited, infinite of the 
ego-universal. Thus Fichte also says in the introduction 
of his Science of Ethics :—“ How an objective can ever 
become a subjective, or how a being can ever become 
an object of represf^ntation: this curious change will 
never be explained by any one who does not find a 
point where the objective and subjective are not 
distinguished at all, but are altogether one. Now such 
a point is established by, and made the starting point 
of our syst'^m. This point is the Egoliood, the 
Intelligence, Reason, or whatever it may be named.” 
Thus the Bhashya II. 19, describes it as 

iTffir and again in I. 36 we find 

i Thus 

the word by which Panchasikha described this 

Egohood about three thousand years ago is only repeated 
in Germany in the words of Fichte as the point where the 
subjective and the objective are not distinguished,—the 
pure Egohood or as in Patanjali (Sutra IV. 4). 

This Mahat has also been spoken of by VijnSIna Bhikshu as 
the ih: or Mind in the sense of final or t.e., 

assimilation. Now what we have already 
Mahat,Maims, Asrni. about Mahat will, we hope, make 

it clear that this Mahat is the last 
limit up to which the subjective and the objective can be 
assimilated as one indistinguishable point which is neither 
the one nor the other, but which is the source of them both. 

This Buddhi is thus variously called as 

and according to the aspects from which 
this state is looked at. 

This state is called Mahat as it is the most universal 
thing conceivable and the one common source from which 
all other things originate. 
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Now this phase of Sattwa or pure shining naturally 
steps Into the other phase, that of the Ego as knower 
or Ego as the subject. The first phase as iT^?T or 
was the state in which the was predominant and 
the Bajas and Tamas are in a suppressed condition. The 
next moment is that in which the Rajas comes uppermost 
and thus the Ego as the subject of all cognition—the sub¬ 
ject I—-the knower of all the mental states is derived. 
The contentless subject-object-less I ” is the passive 
aspect of the Buddhi catching the reflection of the 
spirit or Purusha. 

In its active aspect however it feels itself one with 
the spirit and appears as the Ego or the subject which 

knows, feels and wills. Thus Patan- 
The aspect of tlie • v << r ^ 

seeming identification J** ^ says I 

Again in I. 17 
we have which Vachaspati explains 

as—^ ’«nmiTT Thus we find that 

the Buddhi is affected by its own Rajas or activity 
and posits itself as the Ego or the subject as the activity. 
By this position of the as active it perceives 

itself in the objective; in all its conative and cognitive 
senses, in its thoughts and feelings and also in the external 
world of extension and cu-existence or in the words of 
Panchasikha m 

i Here the I ” 

is posited as the active entity which becomes conscious of 
itself or in other words the becomes self, 

conscious. In analysing this notion of self-consciousness 
we find that here the Rajas or the element of agility,, 
activity or mobility has become predominant and this 
pr^ominanee of Rajas has been manifested by the inherent 
Sattwa. Thus we find that the Rajas side or as 
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active has become manifested or known as such, I ” 
becomes conscious of itself as active. And this is just 
what is meant by self-coiiseioiisness. 

'rhis ej^o or self-consciousness then comes off as the 
nioditieation of the (ionlentless pure consciousness of the 
Biiddhi; it is therefore that we see 
the ego. **^^^** self-consciousness is but a 

modilication of the universal Buddhi. 
The absolute identity of subject and object as the 
e^ohood is not a part of onr natural consciousness for in 
all stages of our actual consciousness even in that of self- 
consciousness there is an element of the preponderance 
of Rajas or Activity which directs this unity as the 
knower and the known and then unites them as it were. 
Only so far as 1 distin«|uish myself as the conscious, from 
myself as the object of eouscioasness am I at all conscious 
of myself. Thus, Fichte says :—The whole mechanism 
of consciousness rests u|>on the manifold views of this 
separation and reunion of the subjective and the objec- 
tive.’^ 

When we see that the Buddhi transforms itself into 
the ego, the subject, or the knower at this its first phase 
there is no other content which it can 

Tho omanatio,. of therefore knows itself in a 

the “ I.” v(*iy abstract way as the I ” or in 

other words, the ego becomes self- 
conscious; but at this moment the ego has no content; 
the Tamas being c^uite under suppression, it is evolved by 
a preponderance of the Rajas; and thus its nature as Rajas 
is manifested by the Sattwa and thus the ego now essentially 
knows itself to be active, and holds itself as the ])ermanen^ 
energising activity which connects with itself all th< 
phenomena of our life. 
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But now^ when the ego first directs itself towards itself 
and becomes conscious of itself^ one question which naturally 
comes to our mind is, " Can the 
ego direct itself towards itself and 
thus divide itself into a part that sees 
and one that is seen.” To meet this 
question it is assumed that the Gunas 
contain within themselves the 
germs of both subjectivity and objec¬ 
tivity Thus we find 

that in the ego this quality as the perceiver of the Gunas 
comes to be first manifested and the ego turns back upon 
itself and makes itself its own object. It is at this stage 
that we are reminded of the twofold nature of the Gunas 


The Subjective and 
the objective Bides 
proceed out of the 
** I ’* in conae> 
qnence of the two* 
fold aspect: of the 
Onnae. 


It is by virtue of this twofold nature that the subject 
can make itself its own object; but as these two sides 
have not yet developed they are as yet only abstract and 
exist only in an implicit way in this self-consciousness. 

Enquiring further into the nature of the relation of 
this ego and thi Buddhi, we find timt the ego is only an- 
I other phase or modification of the 
Buddhi; however different it might 
appear from Buddhi it is only an 
appearance or phase of it; its reality 
is the reality of the Buddhi. Thus we see that when the 
knower is affected in its different modes of concepts and 
judgments, the application is of the Buddhi as well; thus 
Vyasa writes 


Xgo only a modifica* 
iion of Buddhi. 


Now from this ego we find that three developments 
ModiSoatioBs of the distinct directions 

according to the preponderance of 
Sattwa, Rajas or Tamas. 



ALT 


ib 

By the preponderance of llajas, the Ego develops itself 
into the five conative senses, Vsk (speech), Pftni (hands), 
Pfida (feet), Payu (organ of passing the excreta) and Upastha 
(generative organ). By the prepondemnee of Sattwa, the 
Ego develops itself into the five cognitive senses;—hearing, 
touch, sight, taste and smell and by a preponderance of 
Tamas it stands as the Bhutadi and produces the five 
Tanmatras and these again by further preponderance of 
Tamas develops into the particles of the five gross elements 
of earth, water, light-heat, air and ether. 

Now it is clear that when the self becomes conscious 
of itself as the object, vtq see that there are three 

The three Phase.. 

becomes an object to itself, {it) when it 
directs itself or turns itself as the subject upon itself as the 
object, this moment of activity which can effect an aspect 
of change in itself, (m) the aspect of the consciousness of 
the self, the moment in which it perceives itself in its 
object, the moment of the union of itself as the subject and 
itself as the object in one luminosity of self-consciousness. 
Now that phase of self in which it is merely au object to 
itself is the phase of its union with Prakriti which further 
develops the Prakriti in moments of materiality by a 
pre()onderance of the inert Tamas of the Bhutadi into 
Tanmatras and these again into the five grosser elements 
which are then called the vtw or the perceptible. 

The Sattwa side of this ego or self-consciousness which 
was now undifferentiated becomes 
the ** further differentiated, specialised 

and modified into the five cognitive 
senses with their respective functions of hearing, touch, 
sight, taste and smell, synchronisinff 

The five Bhutap. - ^ ” 

with the evolution of the Prakriti 
on the Tanmatric side of ^volution. These again 
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individually suffer infinite modifications themselves and 
thus cause an infinite variety of' sensations in their 
respective spheres in our conscious life. The Uajas side of 
the ego or the will becomes specialised as the active 
faculties of the five different conative organs. 

There is another specialisation of the Ego as the 
Manas which is its direct instrument for connecting 
itself with the five cognitive and 
As the Manas conative senses. AVhat is perceived 

as mere sensations by the senses is 

connected and generalised and formed into concepts by the 
; it is therefore spoken of as in the and 

in the Karika. 

Now though the evolutes or modifications of Ahankara 

or Ego are formed by the prepon- 

Kajaa an important deraiice of and yet 

factor in all pheno- . ^ ^ 

mena of evolution. the IS always the or 

instrumental of all these varied 

collocations of the Gunas; it is the supreme principle 

of Energy and supplies even intelligence with the energy 

which it requires for its own conscious activity. Thus 

Lokacharyya says : The Tamasa Ego developing into the 

material world and the Sattwika Ego developing into the 

11 senses, both require the help of the Rajasa Ego for the 

production of this development, 

Turerew. and Barabara in his writes r 

just as a seed-sprout requires for its growth the help of 
water as instrumental cause, so the Rajasa Ahankara 
(Ego) works as the instrumental cause for the 

transformations of Sattwika and Tamasa Ahankara into 
their evolutes. The mode of working of this instrumental 
cause is described as “ Rajas is the mover.” The RSjasa 
Ego thus moves the Sattwa part to generate the senses; 
the Tamas part generating the gross and subtle matter is 
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also moved by the Eajas, the agent of movement. The 
Itejasa Ego is thus called the common cause of the 
movement of the Sattwika and the Tamasa Ego. 

wfH I ^^?irTfosr‘ m 

«Tftar^-?TW^nnfT4t: ^Ufrcm* i Vaehaspati 

also says : Though Rajas has no work by itself yet since 
Sattwa and Tamas (though capable of undergoing modi¬ 
fication) are actionless in themselves, the agency of Rajas 
lives in this that it moves them both for the production 
of the effect. ?Wlfq K5T€t q 

’qft q qn^ 

qiq^f^i^qr ^Tm qfKnr?srf»^fi!T i 

And according as the modifications are ^fip^qr, or 
?T>!ftrqf the ego which is the cause of 

The three forms of these different modifications is also 
the ego. . , m .. 

called Vaikarika, BhutSdi and Taijasa; 

The Mahat also as the source of the Vaikarika, Taijasa 
and BhutSdi ego may be said to have three aspects ; thus 
Barabara Muni says : the original Prakriti is made up of 
three gunas from which every thing is produced. Mahat 
and the Ego produced from it are also made up of the 
three gunas. fq^qnfiwqnqr i 

n®q fq!r^mqnnrq;?f finpqwqr:’* i 

Now speaking of the relation of the sense faculties with 
the sense organs, we see that the 
faculties with their latter which are made up ot the gross- 
•peoifio organa. ejements are the vehicle of the for- 

mer, for if the latter are injuied in any way, the former 
is also necessarily affected snwiftstuft 

^jit<»«irrowrrrMt wsnl^<niKWitTrs!W«m( i 
To take for example the specific case of the faculty of 
hearing and its organ, we see that the faculty of hearing 
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^ sqTirt.^fsn »rprfTfeftij’S(Tifi?«rrt^ 

m^^TVfrm ift i 

Thus the order of the evolution 

Order of evolution the Tanmatras as here referred to 
>f the Tanmatrtts. 

IS as follows :— 

(Tainas Ahankara) 

'I 

I 

^^n{vs( 

I 

?:^RPin«r 

I 

The evolution of the Tanmatras has been variously 

described in the Puranas and the 

Different views of s^nti Literature. These divergent 
■he genesis of thn , . i ^ j 

Tanmatras. Views can briefly be brought under 

two classes : those who derive the 
Tanmatras from the llhutas and those who derive the 
Tanmatras from the Ahankara and Bhutas from them. 
Some of these Schools have been spoken of in the Barabara 
Muni’s commentary on the Tattwatrayar—a treatise 
m the Uamanuja Philosophy and have been already 
explained in a systematic way by Dr. B. N. Seal. I 
bherefore refrain from repeating them needlessly. About 
the derivation of the TanmStras I further add that all 
the other SSnkhya treatises, the KarikS, the Kaumudi, 
the Tattwa Vaisaradl, the Sutra and Pravachana BhSshya, 
the SiddhSntachandrika, SutrarthabodhinT, the Raj- 
mart^nda apd the Maniprabha seepi to be silent. 
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Further speaking of the TarnnSti-as, Vijfiana Bhikshu 
says that— 

*f nm ^ if tt 

The Tanmatras are only in unspecialised forms, they 
therefore can neither be felt nor perceived in any way by 
the senses of ordinary men. This is that indeterminate 
state of matter in which they can never be distinguished 
one from the other, and they cannot be perceived to be 
possessed of different qualities or s][)ecialised in any way. 
It is for this that they are called Tannnatras, when 
their only specialization is a mere thatness. The Yogis 
alone can perceive them. 

Now turning towards the further evolution of the 
grosser elements from the Tanmfttras, 

Gen«ai8 ot the . .1 . , 

grosser atoms. we see that there is a great diver¬ 

gence of view here also, some of 
which are shown below. Thus Yachaspati says:— 

’iwit: > ij# nsnewi w- 

isnbfwiwt i ^ 

qsfww[ » I. 44. 

Thus here we find that the AkSsa atom ^ has been 
generated simply by the Ak&a Tanmatra; the YSyu atom 
has been generated by two TanmStras, Sabda and Sparsa, 
of which the Sparsa appears there as the chief. The 
Tejas atom has been developed from the iSabda, Sparsa 
and Rffpa TanmStras though the Mpa is predominant 
in the gmup. The Ap atom has been developed from the 
four TanmStras, l^bda, dparsa, Rffpa and Rasa, though 
Rasa is predominant in the group, and the Earth or Kshiti 
atom has been developed from the 5 TanmStras, though 
the Gandha TanmStra is predominant in the group. 

9 
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Now the Yoga VSrttika agrees with VSchaspati in all 

these details but differs from it only 
Bhikshu s Akasa 

atom has been generated from the 
iSabda TanmStra with an a<‘eretion from BiidlSdi, whereafe" 
Vachaspati says that the Akasa atom is generated simply, 
by the Akasa TanmStra only. Thus the Yoga Varttika 
says i 

NSgesa however takes a slightly different view and 
says that to produce the gross atomSi 
Nagesa s view, TanmStras, an accretion of 

Bhdtfidi as an accompanying agent is necessary at every 
step; so that we see that the Vayti atom is produced from 
these three : Sabda 4-i^parsa 4* accretion from Bhutadi. Tejas 
atom 5= Sabda + l^parsa 4- Kupa+accretion from BhfitSdi. 
Ap atom = ^abda 4- iSparsa 4- Rupa -4 Rasa 4 accretion from 
BhAtadi. Kshiti atom=:^abda4-Sparsa 4- Riipa 4- Rasa 
4-Gandha 4-accretion from Bhiltadi. Thus he says 

I refrain from giving the Vishnu PurSna view which 
has also been quoted in the Yoga 
in Dr. Seal’s treatise. Varttika and the view of a certain 
school of Vedantists mentioned in the 
Tattwa Nirdpana and referred to and described in the 
Tattwatraya, as Dr. B. N. Seal has already described 
them in his article. 

We see thus that from comes the five Tan-’ 

mStras which can be compared to the 
TanmStras and the ir • i i 

Vaisheshika atoms. Vaisheshika atoms as they have tm 

parts and neither grossness nor visible 

differentiation. Some differentiation has of course already 

begun in the TanmStras as they are called iSabda^ l^parsii; 

KApa; Rasa and Gandha which therefore may be said to 

belong to a class akin to the grosser elements of AkSSa^ 


Views referred to 
in Dr. Seal’s treatise. 
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VSyu, Tejas, Ap and Kshiti, so the Bhashya also says, 

The next one, the Paramanu, which is gross in its 

nature and is generated from the 
The i^ross atoms, ^ i • • • , • 

ianmatras which exist in it as parts 
may be compared with the Trasarenu of the 
Vaisheshikas or with the atoms of Dalton. Thus the 
Yoga Varttika says i 

i 

The Bhashya also says qiEnqqfqimsiT* ?5!i qK*n^: III. 52. 

The Sutra also notes qwTq^t®«ftS^iq3flqm:: 1. 40. 

The third form is gross water, air, tire, etc., which is 
said to belong to the iffr[ class, 
water etc. I cannot express it better than by 

quoting a passage from Nage§a r The 
hearing of the remarks of the Bhashya is this that in the 
Tanmatras there exist the specific differentiation that 
constitute the five elements, -kshiti, etc. By the combina¬ 
tion op the five Tanmatras, the kshiti atom is generated 
and by the conglomeration of these gross atoms gross 
earth is formed. So again by the combination of the 
four Tanmatras the water atom is formed and the 
conglomeration of thcvse water atoms make the gross water. 

qfqf[ca[T%?nfki|:qT3qwq: 

qqmqiq: ^wi: \ 

There is however another measure which is called the 


measure of which belongs to Ak^a for example. 

'Now these Pararaauus or atoms are not merely atoms 
of matter but they contain within 
Elements themselves those particular qualities 
by virtue of which they appear, as 
pleasant, unpleasant or passive to us, If ws have been 
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able to express ourselves well, I believe it has beeu made 
clear that when the inner and the outer proceed from one 
source, the ego and the external world do not altogether 
differ in nature from the inner ; both have been formed by 
the collocation of the Ounas » 

The same book which in the inner microcosm is written in 
the language of ideas has been in the external world written 
in the language of matter. So in the external world we 
have all the grounds of our inner experience, cognitive as 
well as emotional, pleasurable as well as painful. The 
moditications of the external world are only translated 
into ideas and feelings ; it is therefore that these Param&nus 
are spoken of as endowed with feelings. Thus the KftrikS 
says ;— 

’towi: i 

mm Mm: w 

qmrfqr q WN ifir 

mrt v f«w ^ fkllqi: 

i ^ ^ fWtq: qrniqwnrnfmi 

^ wqfqsRri:, wrmfmm iggn i ?rs^l 

'iRPijrRmT fqftm «fh i i 

WRnftr fi wmfirfir: q^w^netnPiF i 

The Vishnu Parana also says :— 

mqitqiqinifve i 

q qumqrfq qtXWT q q ^ gtmftiW qq : il 
Thus we see that here is another difference between 
the Tanrafitras and the ParamSnus. The former cannot be 
perceived to be endowed with the feeling elements as the 
latter. Some say that it is not however true that the 
Taqmfttras arc not endowed ^ith the feeling elements, bc|t 
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they cannot be perceived by any one except the 
Yogis ; thus it is said ewmnwmft 

I The I'anmatras also possess differentiated 
characters, but they can be perceived only by the Yogis ; 
but this is not one of univeraal admission. 

Now these Paramanus cannot further be evolved into 
any other different kind of existence 

atoms. that the Paramanus though they have 

been formed from the TanmStras 
resemble them only in a very remote way and are therefore 
placed in a separate stadium of evolution. 

Now with the Bhutas we have the last stadium or 
stage of the evolution of Gunas. The course of evolution 
however does not cease here but continue ceaselessly 
as ever, but by its process no new stsdium of existence 
is generated, but the product of the evolution is such 
that in it the properties of the gross elements which com¬ 
pose its constitution can be found directly. This is what 
is called as distinguished from the Tattwantara- 

parinSma spoken above. The evolution of the Visheshas 
from the Avisheshas is always styled as qftqiw: as 

opposed to the evolution that takes place among the 
Visheshas tliemselves which is called or evolution 

by change of qualities. Now these atoms of ParamSnus 
of Kahiti, Ap, Tej, Marut or Akasa conglomerate together 
and form all sentient or non-sentient bodies of the world. 
The different atoms of earth, air, fire, water, etc., conglo¬ 
merate together and form the different animate bodies 
such as cow, etc., or inanimate bodies such as jug, etc., and 
vegetables like the tree, etc. These bodies are built up by the 
conglomerated units of the atoms in such a way that they 
are almost in a state of fusion and lose themselves into the 
^liole in a state of combination which has b^en styled ^8 
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In saoh a combination the parts do not 
stand independently but only hide themselves as it were 
in order to manifest the whole body, so that by the 
conglomeration of the particles we have what may be 
called a body, which is resrarded as a quite different thing 
from the atoms of which they are composed. These 
bodies change with the different sorts of change or arrange¬ 
ment of tlie particles, according to which the body may be 
spoken of as one,” “ large,” “small,” tangible or possessing 
the quality of action. There are some philosophers 
who hold the view that a body was really nothing except 
the conglomeration of the atoms; but they must be 
altogether wrong here since they have no right to ignore 
the “ body,” which appears with all its specific qualities 
and attributes before them ; moreover, if they ignore the 
body they have to ignore almost everything for the atoms 
themselves are not visible. 


Again these atoms though so much unlike the 


Harmonious and 
united acti\ ity of the 
Gnnas in a process of 
genesis. 


Vaisheshika atoms since they contain 
Tanmati*as of a different nature as 
their constituents and thus differ 
from the simpler atoms of the Vaishe- 


shikas, compose the constituents of all inorganic, organic or 


animal bodies in such a way that there is no break of 


harmony—no opposition between them—but on the contrary, 
when any of the Gunas existing in the atoms and their 
conglomei’ations becomes prominent, the other Gunas 
though their functions are different from it. yet do 
not run counter to the prominent Guna but conjointly 


with the prominent Guna help it to form the specific 
modification for the experiences of the Purusha. In 


the production of a thing the different Gunas do 
not choose different imlependent courses for their 


evolution, but join together and effectuate themselves m 
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the evolution of a single product. Thus we see also that 
when the atoms of different gross elements [Assessing diffe¬ 
rent properties and attributes conglomerate together their 
difference of attributes does not produce a confusion but 
by a common teleology they unite in the production of the 
particular substances (see IV. 14). 

Thus we see that the bodies or things composed by 
The Uharnia Pari- coIlocation of the atoms ill some 

sense differ from the atoms them¬ 
selves and in another are only identical with the atoms 
themselves. We see therefore that the appearance of the 
atoms as bodies or things differs with the change of 
position of the atoms amongst tliemselves. So we can 
say that the change of the appearance of things and bodies 
only shows the change of the collocation of the atoms, 
there being always a change of appearance in the bodies 
consequent on every change of the position of the atoms. 
The former therefore is only an explicitude in appearance 
of the change that takes place in the substance itself; for 
the appearance of a thing is only an explicit aspect of the 
very selfsame thing—the atoms : thus the vm says ;— 

qqi wiro i Often it 
happens that the change of appearance of a thing or a 
body, a tree or a piece of cloth for example can be marked 
only after a long interval. This however only shows that 
the atoms of the body had been continually changing and 
consequently the appearance of the body or the thing also 
had been continually changing; for otherwise we can in 
no way account for the sudden change of appearance. All 
bodies are continually changing—the constituent collocation 
of atoms—and their appearances. In the smallest particle 
of time or w the whole universe undergoes a change. 
Each moment or the smallest particle of time is only the 
manifestation of that particular change. Time therefore 
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has not a separate existence in this philosophy as in the 
Vaisheshika but it is only identical with the smallest amount 
of change— viz,, that of an atom of its own amount of space. 
Now here the appearance is called the inb and that parti¬ 
cular arrangement of atoms or Gunas which is the basis 
of the particular appearance is called the The change 
of appearance is therefore called the i 

Again this change of appearance can be looked at 
Lakeha^ia and Avas- two other aspects which though 

thft Pari^ima. intrinsically different from the 

change of appearance have their own special points of 
view which make them remarkable. These are Laksha^ 
Parinama or Avasthft Parinftma (WPH- 

qftWT). Taking the particular collocation of atoms 
in a body for review, we see that all the subsequent 
changes that take place in it are existing only in a latent 
way in it which will however be manifested in future. 
All the previous changes of the collocating atoms are not 
also lost but exist only in a sublatent way in the particular 
collocation of atoms present before us. For the past changes 
are not at all destroyed but preserved in the peculiar 
and particular collocation of atoms of the present moment. 
For had not the past changes taken place the present 
could not have come. The present had held itself hidden 
in the past just as tlie future is hidden within the present. 
It therefore only comes into being with the unfolding 
of the past which therefore exists only in a sublatent 
form in it. 

It is on account of this that we see that a body comes 
into being and dies away. This birth 

Continued. death though it is really subsumed 

under the change of appearance has its own special aspect^ 
on account of which it has been given a separate name 
as Laksha^ Parinfima It considers the 
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thfee stages o£ an appearance—the unmanifested when it 
exists in the future, the manifested moment of the 
jpl’esent, and the past when it has been manifested, 
lost to view but conserved and kept in all the onward 
stages of the evolution. Thus when we say that a 
thing has not yet come into being, that it has just come 
into being, and that it is no longer, we refer to this 
Lakshaiia Parinama which records the history 

of the thing in future, present and past, which are only the 
three different moments of the same thing according to its 
different characters, as iinmanifested, manifested and 
manifested past but conserved. 

Now it often happens that though the appearance of 
Continued ^ thing is constantly changing owing 

to the continual change of the atoms 
that compose it, yet the changes are so fine and infini¬ 
tesimal that they cannot be marked by any one excei)t the 
Yogis; for though there may be going on structural 
changes tending towards the final passing away of that 
structure and body into another structUie and body which 
greatly differs from it yet they may not be so remarkable 
to us, who can take note of the bigger changes alone. 
Taking therefore two remarkable stages of the things the 
difference between which may be so notable as to justify 
us to call the later one the dissolution or destruction of 
the former, we assert that the thing has suffered growth 
and decay in the interval, during which the actual was 
passing into the sublatent and the potential was 
tending towards actualization. This is what is called the 
Avastha ParinSma or change of condition which however 
ddes not materially differ from the and can 

thus be held to be a mode of it. It is on account of this 
that a substance is called new or old, grown or decayed. 
Thiis in explaining the illustration given in the BhSshya 

10 
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of the ?frirwwrft^*r: i iwMt 

ifif,” the Yoga Varttika 
gays^HTH^cwanfipr^^, wprfti 

finro-iwir :« 

It is now time for us to look once more to the relation 
of substance and its quality or appearance. 

The or substance is that which remains common to 
the latent (as having passed over oi^ 
Dharmi and Dharma. the rising (the present or 

and the unpredicable (future or 
sharacteristic qualities of the substance. 

The substance (take for example. Earth), has the power 
of existing in the form of particles of dust, a lump or a 
jug by which water may be carried. Now taking the 
stage of lump for review we may think of its previous 
stage, that of particles of dust, as being latent, and its 
future stage as jug as the unpredicable. The earth we see 
here to be common to all these three stages which have 
come into being by its own activity and consequent 
changes. Earth here is the common quality which re* 
mains unchanged in all these stages and so relatively 
constant among its changes as particles, lump and jug. 
This Earth therefore is regarded as the characterised 
one, the substance ; and its stages as its or qualities* 
When this or substance undergoes a change from a 
stage of lump to a stage of jug, it undergoes what is 
called or change of quality. 

But its^, as the shape of the jug may be thought to have 
itself undergone a change—inasmuch as it has now come into 
being, from a state of relative non-being, latency or unpredi- 
cability. This is called the of the ^ or qualities 

as constituting This ^ is again suffering another change 
as new or old according as it is just produced or is gradually 
running towards its dissolution, and this is called tbs 
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or change of condition. These three however are 
not separate from the but 

Continued. only aspects of it; so it may be 

said that the or substance directly 
suffers the and indirectly the and the 

The however suffers the directly. 

The object which has suffered can be looked at 

from another point of view, that of change of state, viz., 
growth and decay. Thus we see that though the atoms of 
Kshiti, Ap, etc., remain unchanged, they are constantly 
suffering changes from the inorganic to the plants and 
animals, and from thence again back to the inorganic. 
There is thus a constant circulation of changes in which 
the different atoms of Kshiti, Aj), Tej, Vayu and Aka§a 
remaining themselves unchanged are suffering ^4[q ft< i ne 
as they are changed from the inorganic to plants and 
animals and back again to the inorganic. These different 
states or ^ as inorganic, etc., again, according as they are 
not yet, now, and no longer or passed over, are suffering 
the There is also the of these 

states according as any one of them (the plant state for 
example), is growing or suffering decay towards its dissolu¬ 
tion. 


This circulation of the cosmic matter in general 
applies also to all particular things 

pr<r» J 

of evolution here will be that of 
powdered particles of earth, lump of earth, the earthen 
jug, the broken halves of the jug and again the powdered 
earth. As the whole substance has only one identical 
evolution, these different states only happen in order of 
succession, the occurrence of one characteristic being dis¬ 
placed by another characteristic which comes after it 
immediately. We thus see that one substance may undergo 
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endless changes of characteristic in order of succession; 
and along with the change of characteristic or we 
have the and the as old or new 


which is evidently one of infinitesimal changes of growth 
and decay. Thus Vachaspati gives tlie following beauti¬ 
ful example—irfq 

«r i 

TO? RrfinSsqffiT: i (A peasant 
stocks quantities of paddy for many years, and thp 
parts of these become so fragile that by the merest 
touch these become powdered into dust. Such changes 
could never happen with new paddy. Thus, it is to be 
admitted that in successive moments, this change must 
have continued to work from subtler beginnings to the 
grossest ones, which were found to manifest themselves 
after a great lapse of time as in the ease of the paddy 
we have spoken of.) 

We now see that the substance has neither past nor 
future, the appearances or the qualities 
The substance,. only are manifested in time by virtue 
of which the substance also is spoken 
of as varying and changing temporally, just as a line 
remains unchanged in itself but acquires different 
significances according as one or two zeroes are placed on 
its right side. The substance—the atoms of 

> etc., by various changes of quality appear as the 
manifold varieties of cosmical existence. There is no in¬ 


trinsic difference between one thing and another but only 
changes of character of one and the same thing; thus the 
gross elemental atoms like the water and earth particles 
acquire various qualities and appear as the various juices 
of all fruits and herbs. Now in analogy bo the argumente 
stated above, it will seem that even a qualified tbing or 
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appearance .may be relatively regarded as the substance 
when it is seen to remain common to various other modi* 
dcations of that ap])earance itself. Thus a jug which may 
remain common in all its modiiications of colour may be 
regarded relatively as the or substance of all these 
special appearances or modifications of the same appearance. 

We remember that the Gunas which are the final 
substratum of all the grosser particles 
Gunas always in a always in a state of commotion 
and always evolving in the manner 
stated before, for the sake of the experiences and the 
final realisation of the Purusha, the only teleology of 
the Prakriti. Thus the wet savs ^ ir 

I SEUfTHm III. 13. 

The pioneers of modern scientific evolution have 

indeed tried scientifically to observe 

Companson with gome of the stages of the growth of 
modern theories of ^ ^ 

evolution of Darwin. the inorganic, and the animal world 
into the man, but they do not give 
any reason for it. Theirs is more an experimental assertion 
of facts, than a metaphysical account of it. According 
to Darwin the general form of the evolutionary process 
is that which is accomplished by Very slight variations 
which are accumulated by the effect of natural selection.” 
And according to a later theory, we see that a new species 
is constituted all at once by the simultaneous appearance of 
several new characters very different from the old. But 
why this accidental variation, this seeming departure from 
the causal chain, comes into being the evolutionists 
cannot explain. But the Sankhya PStanjala doctrine 
explains it from the standpoint of teleology or the 
final goal inherent in all matter, so that it may be 
serviceable to tbe Purusha* Tq be serviceable to the Purusha 
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is the one moral purpose in the whole Prakriti and its 
manifestations in the whole material world, which guides 
the course and direction of the smallest particle of 
matter. From the scientific point of view the Sankhya 
Patanjala doctrine is very much in the same place as 
the modern scientists for it does not explain the 
cause of the accidental variation noticed in all the stages 
of evolutionary process from any physical point of view 
based on the observation of facts. 

But it goes much to the credit of the Patanjala 
doctrine that they explain this 

Manifold transfer- • i i i • 

mations of tho atoms accidental variation, this 

PrakrHi or mipredicability of the onward 

course of evolution from a moral 

point of view, the view of teleology, the serviceability of the 

Purusha. They however found that this teleology should 

not be used to usurp all the nature and function of 

matter. By virtue of the Rajas or energy we find that 

the atoms are always moving and it is to this movement 

of the atoms in space that all the products of 

evolution are accountable. We have found that the 

difference between the juices of cocoanut, palm, Bel, 

Tinduka (Diospyros Embiyopteries) Amalaka (Emblic 

Myrobalan) can all be accounted for by the particular 

and peculiar arrangement of the atoms of earth and 

water alone, by their stress and strain alone; and we 

see also that the evolution of the organic from the 

inorganic is also due to this change of ])osition of the 

atoms themselves; for the unit of change is the change 

of an atom of its own dimension of spatial position. 

There is always the transformation of energy from the 

inorganic to the organic and back again from the organic. 

So that the differences among things are only due to the 

different stages which they occupy ip the scale pf evolution, 
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as different expressions of the transformation of energy; 
but virtually there is no intrinsic difference among things 
; the change of the collocation of atoms only 
changes the potentiality into actuality, for everywhere 
throughout this changing world, there is the potentiality of 
everything for every thing. Thus Vadiaspati writes :— 

ST qf^niTTft I vjqqTf^ct ff »TTO^?tq^?f 

fft I ^nqnqrt qfwfw mw^ 

^qi^T«TTf% n <iqiftH^*q^iTT61^2rf^ I (jq SfinTHt 

qrft^ftrqf ^Tf?»f1qi^Tr«T 

»Tr5ufqF iTqp?f i («iw am III. 14.) 

Looked at from the point of view of the Gunas, there 
is no intrinsic difference between 

Evolution is quali- things, though there is a thousand 
hed by the place in ” . . 

which the thing exists. manifestation of differences, according 

to time, j)lace, form and causality. 
The expressions of the Gunas, and the manifestations of the 
transformations of energy differ according to time, place, 
shape, or causality—which are the determining circum¬ 
stances and surrounding environments, which determine 
the modes of the evolutionary process; surrounding 
environments are also involved in determining this change 
and it is said that two Amalaka fruits placed in two 
different places undergo two different sorts of changes in 
connection with the particular points of place in which 
they are placed, and that if anybody transfers them 
mutually a Yogi can recognise and distinguish the one 
from the other by seeing the changes that the fruits 
have undergone in connection with their particular points 
of space—Thus the says : Two Amalaka fruits having 
the same characteristic genus and species, their situation 
in two different points of space contributes to theii 
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fepecifie distinction of development so that they may be 
identified as this and that. When an Amalaka at a 
distance is brought before a man who was inattentive to it 
then naturally he cannot distinguish this Amalaka as 
being the distant one which has been brought before him 
without his knowledge. But right knowledge should be 
corni)etent to discern the distinction ; and the sutra says 
that the jdacc associated with one Amalaka fruit is 
different from the place associated with another Amalaka 
at another [)oint oF space; and the Yogi can perceive the 
difference of their specific evolution in association with 
their points of space; similarly the atoms also suffer 
different modifications at different points of space which 
can be perceived by Iswara and the Yogis. 

MRfh I. 

.%g: i 111.53) 

Yachaspati again says : Though all cause is essentially 
all effects yet a particular cause takes 
sp^ce ^ effect in a particular place, thus 

though the cause is the same still 
saffron grows in Kashmere and notin Panchala. So the rains 
do not come in summer, the vicious do not enjoy happiness. 
Thus in accordance with the obstructions of place, time, 
animal form, and instrumental accessories, the same cause 
does not jiroduee the same effect, wfq ?T«nfR 

^ wr RiT3E3fk: \ «r 

Yfh «T i ftqit q nm: 

Tfiri q4 *n3RiiRPn 
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I III. ITi). 

Time* space, etc., we see? Iliercrore an* ilie limitations 
which ret^ulate, me)dil‘y and determine to a ce*rtain extent tlie 
varyins: transformations andcliano^es anel the seeming* differ- 
e*ne*e*s of tiling’s, thoucfh in reality tliey are all \dtimatt?ly 
re^ducible to the thiee Giinas; tlms Kasmere be*in£r the country 
of saffron it will not ^row in the* Panclialii country eve*n 
though the edlier causes e)f its growth were all ])resent 
there;—here the operation of cause is limiteel by space. 

Aftei- consideriiiii^ the* inori'anic, vei»(*table anel animal 
kinojeloms as the three stas^e^s in the evolutiona.ry process, oni* 
attentiem is at once drawn to their 
^^Piaiit.lilVnndnnimni (conception of the nat,nre* ejf relation of 
plantlife* to animal life. To this point 
thonj>‘h Ido not find any speeiial re*fereuce in the Bhashyayet 
I am remindeel e)f a few [>assa"es in the Mahabharat, which 
I think may be added as a. su))[)lement to the* jn’cneral 
eh)etrine of evolution aecordin.i>‘ to the Saidchya Patanjala 
Philoso])hy as stateel here. Thus the Mahabharat says :— 
^^nsTT^fq ^ I 

xiisr ' 

II 

^ JT^fcT I 

II 

If 

qrl: •5jnft«Tf=^Tfq^^^T?r i 
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<T«iT qit: ^^^T(\ ^^^^\ \\ 

^ Tvsm u 

Nilkantlia in his commentary ^oes still further and 
says that a haul substance called also may be called 

livina;:—3ft4^1«anj 5?U^an«t i 

Here wc see that; the ancients had to a certain extent fore¬ 
stalled the iliscovery of Sir J. C. Bose that the life func¬ 
tions differed only in dej^’ree between the three classes, the 
inorganic, ]dants and animals. 

These are all however, only illustrations of 
(Dharma Parinama) for here there is no radical change in 
the elements themselves. The a])pear- 
Dharnm Pnnnama qualities being due only to the 

sfinses. different arrangement of the atoms 

of the five gross elements. This change 
applies to the Visheshas only—the five gross elements 
externally and the eleven senses internally. How the inner 
microcosm, the Manas and the senses suffer this 
we shall see hereafter, when we .shall deal witli the psy¬ 
chology of the Sankhya Patanjala doctrine. For the 
present it will just suftice here to say that the Chitta also 
suffers this change and is modified in a twofold mode; 
the patent in the form of the ideas and the latent, as the 
substance itself in the form of Sanskaras or impressions. 
Thus the vm says:—ft I ^ 

Tnfq?nsr^»u?r^Tn^T: 

“ #qirF( 

Suppres.sion characterization potentialisation, constant 
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change, life, movements, power are the characteristics of 
the mind besides consciousness. 

This as we have shown it, is essentially difPer- 

ent from the of the Avisheshas which we 

have described above. This discussion about the evolution 
we cannot close without a review of the Sankhya view of 
caasation. 

We have seen that the Sankhya Patanjala view holds 
that the effect is already existent in the cause but only in 
a |x>tential form. ‘‘The grouping or collocation alone 
changes and this brings out the manifestation of the latent 
[)owers of the Gunas but without creation of anything 
absolutely new or non-existent.” This is the true 
theory as distinguished from the so-called theory 

of the Vedautists which ought more properly to be called the 
theory, for with them the cause alone is true, 
and all effects are illusory, being only imjjositions on 
the cause. For with them the material cause alone is 
true whereas all its forms and shapes are only illusory— 

i Whereas according 
to the Sankhya Patanjala doctrine all the appearances or 
effects are true and they are due to the [)ower which the 
substance has of transforming of itself into those various 
appearances and effects The operation 

of the concomitant condition or efficient cause serves only 
in effectuating the passage of one thing from potency to 
actualisation. 

Everything in the phenomenal world is but a special 
collocation of the Gunas; .so that the change of colloca¬ 
tion explains the diversity of the 

All change ultimately thingt. Considered from the point of 
reduciblo to the collo- ^ 

cation of the (iiuias. view of the Giuias, as the tilings are all 
the same, so excluding that, the cause 
of the diversity in things is t.he power which the Gunas 
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have of chan^'in^’ their particulai collocations and thus as¬ 
suming various sha])es. We have secMi that the Prakriti 
unfolds itself through various stages—the Mahat called 
the great being—the Ahankara, the Taniuatras called the 
Avisheshas, the live gross elements and the eleven senses, 
called the Visheslias. Now the Linga at once resolves itsell* 
into the i\hankara and through it again into the Tanmatras. 
The Ahankara and the Taiunatras again resolve themselves 
into the senses and the gross elements and these again are 
constantly suffering thousainl modilications called the 
according to the delinite law of 

evolution ( 

Now according to the Sankhya Patanjala doctrine, the 
Sakti—power, force, and the Saktiman—the possessor of 
power or force are not diiferent but 
Saktiaiul tSaktiiurin, identical. So the Prakriti and all its 
emanations and modilications are 
oT the nature of substantive entities as well as power or 
force. Their aj)])earanees as substantive entities and as 
power or force are but two asj)ects and so it will be erro¬ 
neous to make any such distiuetioii as the substantive 
entity and its power or force. That which is the sub¬ 
stantive entity is the force and that which is the force 
is the substantive entity. Of course for all ])opular pur¬ 
poses we can indeed make some distiiictioii but that dis¬ 
tinction is only relatively true. Thus when we say that 
earth is the substantive entity and the power which it has 
of transforming itself into the produced form, lump or 
jug as its attribute, we see on the one hand that no dis¬ 
tinction is really made between the appearance of the 
earth as jug and its power of trausforniiiig itself as 
the jug. As this power of transforming itself into 
lump or jug, etc., always abides in the earth we say that 
the jug, etc., are also abiding in the earth, when the 
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power is in the potential state, we say that the 
is ill the [)otcntial stat(‘, and when it is aetualised, wo 
say that the jii*** has been aetualised. Looked at from 
the Tanniatric side the earth and all the other j^ross ele¬ 
ments must have to be said to be mere moditieations and 
as such identical to the power which the Tauniatras 
have of ehano-in^ itself into them. The potentiality or 
actuality of any state is the mere potentiality or actuality 
of the power which its antecedent cause has of trans- 
forming itself into it. 

Looked at from this point of view it will be seen 
that the Prakriti though a substantial 
PrakriLi viewed ji^s entity is yet a potential power which 
is being aetualised as its various mo- 
tiuli Ol’unorny. diticatious as the Avisheshas and the 

Visheshas. Being of the nature of 
[>o ver, the nioveniciit by which it aciualises itself is ini- 
mauent within itself and not caused from without. The 
operation of the eoneoniitant conditions is only inaniTested 
ill removing the negative barriers by which the jiower was 
sto])ped or obstacled from actiialising itselT. It being of 
the nature of power, its potentiality means that it is ke[)l 
in e(piilibriuiu by virtue of the opposing tendencies that 
are inherent within it, which serve us one another’s ob¬ 
struction and are therefore called the Of course 


it is evident that there is no real or absolute distinction 
between and ; they may be called so 

only relatively, for the same teudeney which may appear 
as the of some tendencies may prove as the 

elsewhere. The example that is chosen to ex¬ 
plain the nature oT the Prakriti and its inodilications con¬ 
ceived as power tending towards actiialil v from potentiality 
in the is that of a sheet of water enclosed by lern- 

porary walls within a field but always tending to run out 
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of it. As soon as the temporary wall is broken in some 
tlirection, the water rushes out itself, and what one has to do 
is to break the wall at a particular place. The Prakriti 
also is the potential for all the infinite diversity of things 
of the phenomenal world, but the potential tendency of 
all these mutually opposed and diverse things cannot be 
actualised all at once. By the concomitant conditions 
when the barrier of a certain tendency is removed, it at 
once actiialises itself into its effect and so on. 

From any cause we can expect to get any effect, only 
if the necessary barriers can be removed, for everything 
is everything potentially, it is only 

Continued. , .. i • i 

necessary to remove the particular 

barrier which is obstructing the power from actualis- 

ing itself into that particular effect towards which it is 

always potentially tending. Thus Nandi who was a man 

is at once turned into a god for his particular merit which 

served to break all the barriers of the potential tendency 

of his body towards becoming divine, so that the barriers 

being removed the potential power of the Prakriti of his 

body at once actualises itself into the divine body. 

The Vyasa BhSshya mentions four sorts of concomit¬ 
ant conditions which can «erve to break the barrier in a 
particular waj^ and thus determine the 
Concomitant Cau- qj. form of the actualisatioiis of 

SOS. 

the potential. There are (1) tn place, 
(*2) time, (*3) "SWK form and constitution of a thing ; 
thus from a piece of stone, the shoot of a plant cannot 
come oui, for the arrangement of the particles in stone is 
such that it will oppose and stand as the barrier of 
its potential tendencies to develop into the shoot of a plant; 
of course if these barriers could be removed, say by the 
will of God, as Vijnaua Bhikshu says, then it is not impos¬ 
sible that a shoot of a plant may come out of a piece of 
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TTa)«ll^T^5TTcT ^^^if^cflfUtfSmfr^nT^ I ?1fJT 

lil^cT — the will 

of God poison may be turned into neetar and nectar into 


poison. 

Accordino' to the Sankhya. Patanjala theory 't’i? rneril 
can only be said to accrue from those actions which lead to a 
man^ salvation and from the 

■i'"'' »«»■«» ™™ -f 

hen it is said that these can remove 
the barriers of the Prakriti and thus determine its modilica- 
tions it amounts almost to saying that the modifications of 
the Prakriti are bein^ regulated by the moral conditions of 
man. Aeeordincj to the different stages of man\s moral 
evolution, different kinds of merit W oraccrue and 
these again regulate the various physical and mental 
phenomena according to which a man may he affected 
cither pleasurably or painfully. It must however 
be always remembered that, the w and are also 

the productions of Prakriti and as such cannot affect 
it except by behaving as the cause for the removal 
of the opposite obstructions—the for removing 

the obstructions of and of Vijnana 

Bhikshu and Nagesha agree here in saying that the 
modifications due to and are those which 


affect the liodies and senses. What they mean is 
possibly this, that it is or alone which guides 
the transformations of the bodies and senses of all living 
beings in general and the Yogis. 

Continued. Thus we see that Nahusha^s 

or demerit stopped the fillings of the 
materials of his heavenly body from the five gross elements 
and those of his heavenly senses from the Ahankara. We 
find in ^.nother place that Vaehaspati gives the example 
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(^1^0 virtuous on jo^’s happiness) as an illus¬ 
tration of or Cause of and ^^4? as controlling’ 

the course of the development of Prakriti. We therefore 
see that the sphere of (merit) and (demerit) 

lies in the hel])ini»* of the formation of the j)artieular 
bodies and senses (from the i?i‘oss elements and 
Aliankara respectively) suited to all livinj^- beino’s 
according to their stages of evolution and their 
growth, decay or other sorts of their modiHeations as 
pleasure, pain and as illness or health also. 1Mms 
it is by his partieniar merit that the Yoi>‘i can get his 
special body or men or animals can get their new bodies 
after leaving the old ones at death, 'riius Yoga Vai’ttika 
says—“ Merit by removing the obstriietions of demerit 
causes the development of the body and the 

senses:—^^1- 
I and Nagesha says :—^^qsTTfhqfr^trtiHr qntfeqiwt 

i. 

.qq ?rrk^ qT^qqqitqnf^qnrfq qtfqimfeqr qfisiq*win 

qffT qt«iq I Later on he says again— 

fqfqTTtq i qq qqtqi^ qiqqpsfq >irqriq»iiT%?f cf&ft’?! i 
As for Iswara I do not remember that the mqiqiK or the 
Sutras ever mention him as having anything to do in 
the controlling of the modifications 
Tswara. of the Prakriti by removing the 

barriers, but all the later commentators 
agree in bolding him responsible for the removal of all 
barriei*s in the way of Prakriti's development. So that 
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Iswara lies as the root cause oF all the removal ol' barriers 
includin'^ those that are effected by and wV. Thus 
^TWfn says i.e. i^od 

stands as the cause of the removal of such obstacles in the 
Prakriti as may lead to the production of merit or demerit. 

Yo^a Varttika and Nasjesha a^ree in holding I^wara 
responsible for the removal of all obstacles in the way of 
the evolution of Prakriti 
I 

It is on account of fi^od that we can do ^ood or bad 
actions and thus ac<|uire, merit or demerit. Of course 

God is not active and cannot cause any motion in Prakriti. 
But he by his very presence causes the obstacles, as tlie 

barriers in tlie way of Prakriti^s devcloptnent to be 
removed in such a way that he stands ultimately responsible 
fur the removal of all obstacles in the way of Prakriti’s 
development and thus also of all obstacles in the way of 
men's performance of i^ood or bad deeds j Man's good or 
bad deeds or or serve to remove 

the obstacles of the Prakriti in such n way as to resiill- in 
pleasurable or painful effects; but it is by god's help 
that the barriers of the Prakriti are removed and it 
yields itself in such a wav that a man may perform the 
good or bad deeds according to bis desire. Nilkantha 
however by his rjuotations in explanation of i30()/3i, jSanti- 
parva leads us to suggest that he regards god's will as 
wholly resi)onsible for the performance of our good or 
bad actions. For if we lay stress on bis ([uotation qq 

t I qq fjqrowiw qrirqr?! ?♦ 

fqiftqfH, it appears that he whom God wants to 
raise is made to perform good actions and he whom 
God wants to throw downwards is made to commit bad 
actions. But this will indeed be a very bold idea as it 
will nullify even the least vestige of the freedom and 
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responsibillity of our actions and is unsupported by the 
evidence of other commentators Vijfiana l^hikshualso says 
with reference to this 6ruti in his Vijfisinararita Bliashya III, 

; So we take the of Iswara only in a 

general way to mean the help that is offered by Him in 
removing the obstruction of the external world in such a 
way that it may be possible for a man to practically 
perform the meritorious acts in the external world. 

^§a.ntiparva. iiOO/Z, 

Nilkantha writes thus ^ d 


(jiaototion fi’om Nil¬ 
kantha. 




II 


ffir ffh 

ft «t awut i 

«T ^ W«ii: Rfift- 

uct: fft I ftft>¥!‘ W iTfinW 35 

5T wRf, fti ?ift’, mmn 

^ I jim 

^fk^v €^5^ g TTftqfbr tft 1 ^?ramwftqfT 

«gwwTR’«ir rr^r^ i RiRt 

iiftrRRim iROsR^HRftl vft Sqftft RftTRt gfti: I 

In support of our view we also find that it is by god^s 
influence that the unalterable nature 
in Of tho 0^0'"^ i« held fast and 

a limit imposed on the powers of 
man in producing changes in the external world. Thus 
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Vachaspati in explaining the HTO says ^ ^ iwiflft TWlApRdi 

I IT ^T«l«Tf?TqifiTg* 

Man may indeed acquire unlimited powers of producing 
any changes they like, for the powers of objects as they 
are changeable according to the difference of class, space, 
time and condition, are not permanent, and so it is proper 
that they should act in accordance with the desire of the 
Yogi ; but there is a limitation on their will by the com¬ 
mand of god—thus far and no further. 

Another point in our favour is this that tlie \oga 
philosophy differs from the Saukliya mainly in this that 
the Purushartha or serviceability to the Purusha is only the 
aim or end of the ev^olutioii of Prakriti and not actually the 
agent which removes the obstacles of the Prakriti in such a 
way as to determine its course as this cosmical process ol 
evolution. Purushartha is indeed the aim for which the 
process of evolution exists ; for this manifold evolution 
in all its entirety affects the interests of the Purnsha 
alone ; but that does not prove that this its teleology 
can really guide the evolution in its ])articular lines so 
as to ensure the best possible mode of serving all the 
interests of the Purusha, for this teleology l>eing 
immanent in the Prakriti is essentially non-in tel ligent. 
Thus Vachaspati says ^ ^ 

The Sankli 3 ’a however hopes that this immanent 
teleology in Prakriti acts like a blind instinct and is able 
to guide the course of its evolution in all its manifold 
lines in accordance with the best possible service of the. 
Purusha. 

The Pataujala view, as we have seen, maintains that 
Iswara removed all obstacles of Prakriti in such a way 
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that this teleolojjjv’ may find scope for its realisation. 

Thus SntrSrthabodhini of Nararana 
Obnbinued. Tirtlia says :—According to atheistic 

Sankhya the future serviceability of 
the Purusha alone is the mover of the Prakribi. 
But with us theists the serviciability of the Purusha 
is the object for which the Prakriti moves. It is 
merely as an object that the serviceability of the 
Purusha may be said (o be the mover of the Prakriti. 

g 

I ffit IV 3. 

As regards the counectioii of itfruf and however, 

both Saokhva and Patanjala agree according to Vijnana 
Bhikshii in denying the inteiTerence of Iswara ; it is 
the m<>vement of Prakriti by virtue of the immanent 
teleology that connects itself naturally to the Purusha 

1.12. P.34) 

To recapitulate, we see that there is an immanent 
teleology in the Prakriti which connects it with the 
Purushas. This teleology is however 
Recaj>ituijifion. blind and Cannot choose the suitable 
lines of development and cause the 
movement of the Prakriti along them for its fullest 
realisation Prakriti itself though a substantial entity 
is also essentially of the nature of conserved energy 
existing in the potential form but always ready to flow 
out and actualise itself only if its own immanent obstruc¬ 
tions are removed. Its teleology is powerless to remove 
its own obstruction. God by bis very presence removes 
the obstacles, by which the Prakriti of itself moves in the 
evolutionary process and thus the teleology is realised ; 
for, the removal of obstacles by the influence of god takes 
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place in such a way that the teleolojLjy may its fullest 
scope oi realisation Realisation of the ieleoloirv’ means 
that the interests of the Furtisha are sceininiijly affected 
and the Furusha appears to see and feel in a manifold way 
a)Kl after a long series of such experiences it comes to 
understand itself in its own nature and this being the last 
and final realisation of the teleology of the Prakriti with 
reference to that Purusha all connections of the Prakriti 
with such a Purusha at once ceases ; the Purusha is then said 
to be liberated and the world ceases for him to exist, though 
it exists for the other uuliberated Purushas, the teleology 
of the Prakriti with reference to whom have not been real¬ 
ised. So the world is both eternal and non-eternal i.e. 
its eternality is only relative and not absolute ( 
ipsr: 

i ii IY.33.) 

I 

The Yoga philosophy has essentially a practical tone 
and its object consists mainly in demonstrating the means 
of attaining salvation, oneness, the 
Ethical enquiry liberation of the Pnrusha. The 

tbo cruet oiiii ot the 

V^offa VhiloBojihy. metaphysical theory which we have 

discussed at some length though it is 
the basis which justifies its ethical goal is not itself the 
principal subject of Yoga discussion. It only mentions it 
incidentally so far as it becomes necessary for it, in demons¬ 
trating its ethical views. We had first to explain the meta¬ 
physical theory, only because without understanding that, it 
was impossible for us to get a right concejition of their 
ethical theories. It has now become time for us to direct 
our attention towards the right comprehension of the ethical 
theories of this philosophy. Chitta or mind always 
exists in the form of its states which are called its Vrittis. 
These comprehend all the manifold states of consciousness 
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of our phenomenal existence, and we cannot distiugnish 

the states of consciousness from 

Chitta. . . ii» /. .1 

conseiousness itseIt,for the conscious¬ 
ness is not something separate from its states ; 
it exists in its states and passes away with their 
passing and submerges when they arc subinerived. 
It differs from the senses in this that the>' represent the 
functions and faculties whereas Chitta stands as the 
entity holdinf^the conscious states with which we are direct¬ 
ly concerned. But the ('hitta which we have thus described 
as existing only in its states is called the or 

as effect as distinguished from the or as cause. 

These Karaiia Chitta or Chittas as cause are all-pervading 
like the Akasa and are infinite in number, each being 
connected with each of the numberless Purushas or 
souls ('< qi ^ 

and also ( ^ ) Wn 

V. 10.”) The reason assigned for acknowledging such 

a KSrana Chitta which must he all 

KcasotiK for ack- ,/ . • i . j. 

iiowledKiiig a K«mna pervading, as is evident trorn the 

quotation, is that the Yogi can have 
the knowledge of all things all at once, 

Vaehaspati also says that this Chitta being essentially 
of the nature of is as all-pervading as the ego 

itself (^ S^sinfilcaiin 


This KSrana Chitta contracts or expands and ap|>ears 

^ , as our individual Chittas in the 

Relation of tho ^ . -i « <■ 

Karafta Chitta & various kinds of our bodies at the 


Karya Chitta. 


successive rebirths. The Karaiia 


Chitta is alwaj’^s connected with the Purusha and 
appears contracted when the Purusha presides over the 
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animal bodies and as relatively expanded when he 
presides over human bodies and more expanded when he 
presides ever the bodies of* gods etc. This contracted or 
expanded Chitta appears as our which always 

manifests itself as our states of consciousness. Alter death 
the Karana Chitta which is always connected with the 
Purusha manifests itself in the new body which is formed 
by the (filling in of on account of effective merit 
or demerit that the Purusha had apparently ac(|uired. 
The formation of the body as well as the contraction or 
expansion of the Karana Chitta as the corresponding 
to suit it is due to this The Yoga does not 

hold that the has got a separate line astral body within 
which it may remain encjised and may be transferred along 
with it to another body at rebirth after death. The Chitta 
being all-pervading, it appears at once to contract or expand 
itself to suit the ]»artieular body destined for it by its 
merit or demerit but there is no separate astral body. 
( IV. 10. In reality the 

as such always remains or all pervading; it is 
only its or that appears in a contracted or 

expanded form, according to the particular body which it 
may be said to occuJ) 3 ^ 


The Sankhya view however does not regard the Chitta 
to be essentially but small or great 
according as the body it ims to occu- 

^’t g t (TV. 10. ) 
ftqnftr wqt Rftiqin; ( niqi 

IV. 10. ) 


It is this which appears as the particular states 
of consciousness in which there 
are both the knower and the known 


The nature of Chitta. 
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reflected, and it comprehends them both in one state 
of eonseioiisness. It must however be remembered 
that this Chitta ( ) is essentially a modiHo-ition of 

Prakriti and as such is non-intelligent; but by the seeming 
reflection of the Purusha it apj)ears as the knower who 
is knowing a certain object, and therefore we soe that 
in the states themselves are comprehended both the knower 
and the known. This Chitta is not indeed a separate 
Tattwa, but is the summed up unity of the 11 senses and 
the ego and also the five Pranas ( 

V. 10.) It thus stands for 
all that is Psychical in man ; the states of consciousness 
including the living [ndiiciplo in man represented by the 
activity of the live Pranas. 

It is the object of the Yoga to restrain the (>hitta gra¬ 
dually from its various states and thus 
KSrana and Karya grad ualh'cause it to turn back toils 
original cause the which is 

all-pervading. The modifications of the into the 

states as the is due to its being overcome by its 

inherent Tamas and Hajas; so when the transformations of 
the (^hitta into tin* passing states are arrested by concent¬ 
ration, there takes place a backward movement and the all- 
pervadiug slate of the Chitta being restored to itself and all 
Tamas being overcome, the Yogi acquires omniscience and 
finally when this (yliitta becomes as pure as the form 
of Pnrushi. itself, the Pur jslia becomes conscious of him¬ 
self and is liberated from the bonds of the Prakriti. 

. The Yoga philosophy in the first chapter describes 
the Yoga for him whose mind is inclined towards 
trance-cognition. In the second chapter, is described the 
means by which one with an out-going mind may 

also acquire Yoga. In the third chapter are described 
those phenomena which strengthen the faith of the Yogi 
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oa the means described in the second chapter. In the 
fourth chapter is described tlie Kaivalya, absolute inde> 
pendence or oneness which is the end of all the Vop^a 
practices. 

The describes the five classes of Chittas and 
comments upon their fitness for the 
leiuliiiiv to Kaivalya. Those 
are I. ( wanderino- ) II. ( for- 

f^etful ) III. ( occasionally stea<ly ) TV. ( one 

pointed ) ( restrained ). The is cliaracterised 

as wanderinjy, because it is beino- always moved by 
the Rajas. This is that Chitta which is always moved to 
and fro by the rise of passions, the excess of wliich may 
indeed for tiie time overpower the mind and thus jjenerate 
a temporary eonceutration, but it has nothing* to do witli 
the contemplative con(*entration required for attaining 
absolute independence. The man far from attaining 

any mastery oF himself is rather a slave to his own 
passions and is always being moved to and fro and 
oscillated by them. (See l.l. 1.-2.) 

II, The is that which is overpowered by Tamas, 

or passions like that o£ anger etc. by which it loses its 
senses and always chooses the wrong course : ( 
l.l 1.2.) Swami Harihararanya suggests a beauti¬ 

ful example of eonceutration in this state as in the ease 
some kinds of snake who become completely absorbed 
in the prey they are ready to pounce upon. 

III. The or distracted or occasionally 

steady chitta is that mind which rationally avoids the 
painful actions and chooses the pleasurable ones. Now 
none of these three kinds of mind can ho 2 )e to attain that 
con tern plative eoncentiution called Yoga. Tliis last type of 
mind represents the ordinary people who are sometimes 
tended towardsigood and are again drawn towards evil. 

13 
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IV. One pointed () is that kind ot mind in 
which true knowledge ot the nature of reality is brought 
before the mind and thereby the afflictions due to 
Nescience or false knowledge are attenuated and the 
mind thus becomes favourable for attaining the 
or restrained stale. All these come under the 
type. 


V. The Nirodha or the restrained mind is that in 
which all the mental states are arrested, l^his leads to 
Kaivalya. 

Ordinarily our minds are engaged only in perception, 
iuf(n*eiiee etc.,—all those mental states which we all 
naturally poss(‘Ss. These our ordinary 

Wh.n Samadi.i menial states are full of Rajas and 
comes. 

Tamas. When the process of our 
ordinary mental states is arrested, the mind flows with 
an abundance of in the Samadhi ; lastly when 

even the stale is arrt*.sted, all ])Ossible states 

become arrested thereby. 

Another important fact which must be takon note of 
is the relation of the actual states of miiul called the 
Vrittis witli the latent states called 
Vritti A Samskara. the tSamskaras—the potency. When 
a partii'ular mental state passes away' 
into another, is not altogether lost, but is ])rescrved in 
the mind in a latent form as Saiuskai'as which always 
are trying to manifest themselves in the actual form. 


The Vrittis or actual states thus are at once generating 
the Sarnskaras and they also are alwa;)s tending to mani¬ 
fest themselves and actually generating similar Vrittis or 
actual states. There is a circulation from Vrittis to 
Sarnskaras and from them again to the Vrittis { 

So, the formation of Sarnskaras and their couservatipn 
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are gradually being strengthened by the habit of similar 
Vrittis or actual states, and their continuity is again 
guaranteed by the strength and eontinuity of these Sams- 
karas. The Samskarub are like the root'a stuck deep in the 
soil which grow with the growth of the plant above, but 
even when the plant above the soil is destroyed the 
roots remain uiulist\ii*be<l and iiiay again shoot forth as 
plants whenver they may get a favourable season. 
So, for a Yogi, it is not enough, if he arrests any particular 
class of mental states but h(‘ must attain .vuch a habit 
of his restraint that the Sanaskara generated hy his habit 
of restraint must he so strong as to ovorconie, weaken 
and destroy the SanskPira of those actual states which he 
has arrested by his c'ontemplation. Unless l)y snch a 
habit, the wSanskara of restraint ( ) which is 

opposed to the Sanskaras of the restrained mental states 
become powerful and destroy the latter, the latter is 
sure to shoot fortli again in favourable season into their 
corresj)onding actual states. 

l^he coiicepliou of Avidya or Nescience here is not nega¬ 
tive but it has a definite positive as[>ect. It means that kind 
of knowledge which is op|)osed to true 

Avidvrt. knowle<lge {) 

This is of four kinds (1) the thinking 
of thc' non-eternal world which is merely an effect as 
eternal; (•^) the thinking of the impure 

II. as the pure as for example the passions 
an«l the attractions that an woman’s 

body may have for a man through which he thinks the im¬ 
pure body of the woman as pure. 

III. (ii) This also explains the thinking of 
vice as virtue, of the undesirable as the 

desirable ; and the thinking of pain as pleasure ; we know 
that for a Yogi every phenomenal state of existence 
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is painful— 
fttftiir;— 

A Yog^i knows that attachment nq to sensual and 
other objects can only give temporary pleasure for it is 
sure soon to be turneil into pain. Enjoyment can never 
bring satisfaction, but only drags a man further and 
further into sorrows. 


(2) Agaiji at tlie time of enjoying pleasures (here 
is always seen also the sufPering from pain in the form 
of aversion to j)ain ; for the tenden(*y of aversion from 
pain can only result from the incipient memory of 
previous sufFerings. Of course this is also 
but it differs from the former in this that in the case of 
qftqnq (Pleasure turned into pain) pleasure is turned 
into imn as a result of change or Parinama in the future 
whereas in this ease the anxiety of pain is a thing of 
the present, happening at one and the same time that 
a man is enjoying a pleasure. 


bv 


Enjoyment of pleasure or suffering from pain causes 
their impressions called or potencies and these again 

when lielped by associations naturally 
create their memory and thence 
comes attainment or aversion, whence 
follows action, whence pleasure and |)ain and whence impres¬ 
sions, memory, attachment or aversion and again action 
and so forth. 


Painful ne8Ri 
SanskSras, 


All states ai*e the modifications of the three Gunas ; 

in every one of them the functions 

cour«riety"®of“ Mrt Oiuias ai-e seen 

the functioning of which are contary to one another. 

tllft 

These contraries are remarkable in 
their developed forms and these Giiuas are seen to 
abide in various proportions and compose all our mental 
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states. Thus it is seen that a Voo;i who wants to 
be released from pain once for all is very sensitive 
and is anxious to avoid even onr so-called pleasures, 
( see II. 15 ( W. ajinr 

nfciqiiKf^ ^rTT g ?qw’ «niT' 

arwgfqTgg'Rn’nfi^q'W^nfqf^a?!! 

qqjf^^fK^w^TKTgqiffTST w f^q^w: ^qi; 

qftq^H I ) 'riu‘ wise have in this 
case a similarity to the ove-ball. As a thread of wool 
thrown into the eye ])ains by a mere toueh, hut not so by 
corninjr into contact with any oilier or«»Mn, so do these 
aliliet the Y(»^i who is as Imderas the eyo-hall, but not 
apy one else whom they reach. As to others, however, who 
have again and again taken up pains as the consecpience of 
their own karma, and who a^aiu look it up after having 
givep it up, who are all round pierced through as it were 
by Nescience, ])ossessed as they are of a mind full of 
alHiciions, variegated by eternal residua of passions, who 
follow in the wake of tlie I ” and the Aline in rela¬ 
tion to things that should be left ajiart, the throe-fold 
pain caused by both external and internal means run after 
them as they.are repeatedly horn. The Yogi then seeing 
himself and the world of living beings thus surrounded 
by the eternal How of pain, turns for refuge to right 
knowdedge, the cause oH the destruction of ail pains. 

The thinking of the mind and body and the objects 
of the external world as the tiiie self and to feel affected 
by their change is what is called Avidya. 

The modifications that this Avid\a suffer may be coIt 
lected under four heads. (I) The 

Avitly5— o( how which as described above spring* 

many kinds. . n • i* .li_ / . i 

from the identification ot the witl 


the Purusha. 
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IT. From this ego springs or attachment which is 
the inclination towards pleasure aid consequently toward* 
the means necessary for attaining it for a person who has 
previously experienced pleasures and remembers them. 

IV. Repulsion from pain also springs from the egr< 
and is of the nature of anxiety for its removal; anger 
at pain and the means which brings in pain, sticks 
in the mind in consequence of the feeling of pain, in the 
case of In in who has felt the pain and has the memory 
of it. 

V. Love of life also springs from the ego. It is the 

feeling that exists in all persons and appears in a ]>osi- 
tive aspect in the form “ May I live on ” and in a negative 
aspect in the form would that I were never to cease 
This is due to the painful experience of death at some 
previous state of our existence, which exists in us as a 
residual potency ) and causes the instincts of self- 

preservation and fear of death and love of life. These 
are called the five Kleshas or afflictions. 

Now we are in a position to see the far-reaching 
effects of the identification of the Fnrusba with the 

We have already seen how it has 

Avidyii and orenerated the Macvocosm or the exter- 

effeCtfl. , 1 , , 111 

lor world on the one hand, and 

and tlio senses on the other. Now we see that from it 
also spring’s attachment to pleasure, aversion from pain and 
the love of life, motives which are seen in most- of our 
states of consciousness, which are therefore called the fip’f 
or the afflicted states. The five afflictions just men¬ 
tioned are all comprehended in Avid>a, since Avidya or 
false knowledge is at the root of all the five afflictions. 
The sphere of Avidya is all false knowledge generally, 
and that of Asmita is also inseparably connected witli 
all our experiences which consists in the identification 
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of the intelligent self with the sensual objects of the world, 
the attainment of which seems to please us and the loss of 
which is so painful to us. It must however l)e remem¬ 
bered that these live atllietions are only the different 
aspetds of and cannot be conceived sei>arately from 
the Avidya. These always lead us into ihe meshes of the 
world, far and far away from our tiiial goal—the realisation 
of our own self—the emancipation of the Purnsl»a. 

Opposite to it are the Vritlis or states which are called 
unafHieted, the* (habit of 

Yritiia steadiness) and Vairagya, which being 

antagonistic to tlm afflicted states, are 
helpful towarels achieving the true knowledge or its means 

). These represent such thoughts 
that lend towards emancipation and are produced from 
our attempts to conceive rationally our tinal state of 
emancipation, or to adopt suitable means for it. 'Phey 
must not however be confused with (virtuous action), 

for both Puny a and Papa Karina are said to have sprung 
from the Kleslias. There is no hard and fast rule with regard 
to the appearance of these Klislita and Aklislita .states, so 
that in the stream of the Klishta states or in the intervals 


thereof, Aklislita state.« also might come—as the practice 
and desireles.sness born by the study of the A'eila, reasoning 
and precepts ( ) 

and remain unrnixed with the Kli.slita slates quite distinct 
in itself. A Brahmin being in the village of Sala which 
is full of the Kiratas, does not become* a Kirata himself 


by that. 

Each Akiishta state produces its own potency or 
and with the frequency of the states, their is strength¬ 
ened which in due course by habituation suppresses the 
Akiishta ones. 
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These Klishta and Aklishta modifications are of five 
descriptions ( Heal cognition ) (unieal cogni¬ 
tion ) (loj^ical abstraction and imagination) fsi^T 

(sleep) ^fcT (memory ). These Vrittis or states however 
must be distinguished from the six 
The five Vrittia. kinds of mental activity mentioned 
ill (II. 18) (reception or presen- 
tative ideation) (retention) (re])resentative idea¬ 
tion) (conceptual selection) (right knowledge) 

(decision and determination) of which these states 
are the products. 

We have seen that from Avklya springs all the Kle- 
shas or atHictions which are therefore seen to be the source 
of the Klislitu Vrittis as well. Abhy- 
SanakSMs.’* fea, Vairagya—the Aklishla Vrittis, 
which spring from precepts &c. lead 
to right knowledge and as such are antagonistic to the 
modification of the Gunas on the Avidya side. 

We know also that both these sets of Vrittis—the 
Klishta and the Aklishta produce their own kinds of 
Saiiskaras, the Klishta Sauskara and 
Aklishta or Prajha (mi\) Sanskam. 

' All these modifications of Chitta as 

Vritti and Sauskara are the Dharmas () of Chitta, 
considered as the or substance. 

TbesC Vrittis are also called the as different 

from the achieved in the exterior world by the 

five motor. or active senses. These 
Karinas, may be divided into four classes (1) 

Krishna (black) (2) Sukla (White) (S) 
iSukla-Krishna (white and black) (4) Asukla Krishna 
(neither white nor black), l^be Krishna Kaima are tliose 
committed by the wicked and as such, are wicked actions 
called also wn' (demerit). These are of two kinds viz: 
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and the former beiii;^ of the nature of sj)ea- 

kin^’ ill of others stealing* other’s property etc. ( 

^ ) ami tlu^ latiiu' of the nature of such 

states as are opposed l.o Sraddha, \"Trya et(». which are 
called tht‘ Sukla Ivarma, ^ <T^). The 

Sukla Karrnas are the virtuous or meritorious deeds. 

These can only Iiappen in the form of mental states 

and as such can take place only in the ^nr'. These 

are Sracldha, Virya, Smriti, 8amadhi anil Prajha 

which are infinitely sii]H'rior to actions achieved in 

the external world by the motor or tilie active senses 

the ^§ukla Karma bclonos to thosi* wlio resort to study 
and meditation (^^‘rtq: ) (‘^) The 

Suklakrishna Karma are thi* actions achieved in the 
external world by the motor or active senses. Those 

are called white and black, beeausi* actions achieved 
in the external world however ‘»oo(l () they might 
be, cannot altogether be devoid of wickedness ( S'*! )• 
For all external actions entail some harm to other living 
beings 

) I 

Even the Vaidika duties though they are meritorious 
are associated \vith sins as they entail the sacrificing of 
animals ( 

The white side of these actions viz : that of helping 
others and doing good is therefore called as it is 

the cause of the eiijoynient of pleasure and happiness 
for the doer. The Krishna side of these actions 
viz: that of doing injury to othei*s is called as it 

14 . 
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is the (iaiise of the sufferings of pain for the doer. As in 
all our ordiiiarv states of existence we are always under 
the inlluenee of "W and which are therefore called 


(vehicles of actions) i 

That in which some tiling lives is its vehicle. Here the 
Purushas in evolution are to be understood as living in 
the sheath of actions (which is for that reason called a 
vehicle or^niii). Merit or virtue, and sin or demerit are the 
vehicles of actions. All Sukla Karina, therefore, either 
mental or external, is called merit or virtue and is pro¬ 
ductive of happinees, all Krishna Karma either mental 
or external is called demerit, sin or vice and is productive 
of pains. 

The Karma called Asukla Krishna ( neither black nor 
white) is of those who have renounced everything, whose 
aftlictions have been destroyed and whose ])resent l>ody 
is the last one they will have ij'inRf’rf ^TOiTWf 

I ) Those who have renounced actions, the 
Karma Samnyasis) (and not those who belong to the 
Samnyasasrama merely) are nowhere found performing 
LCtion.s which depend upon external means. They have 
lot got the black vehicle of actions, because they do not 
perform such actions. Nor do they possess the white vehicle 
of actions, because they dedicate to t^wara the fruits of 
all vehicles of action brought about by the practice of Yoga. 

Taking the question of Karmasaya again for review, 
we see that being produced from desire avarice 


Karma Any a the 
Kleshas, and the 
paseions. 


ignorance ^ and anger it has 
really got at its root the Kleshas 
(attlietions) such as Avidya, AsmitS, 


Raga, Dwesha, Abhinivesa. It will 


be seen easily that the passions named above, desire, lust, 


etc. are not in any way different from the Kleshas or 


afflictions named before ; and as all actions virtuous or 
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sinful have their springs from the said sentiments of 
it is clear enough that all these 
virtuous or sinful actions spring forth from the Kleshas. 
Now this Karmasaya ripens into life-state, life ex¬ 
perience and life time, if the roots— 

Ripening of the the alllictions exist. Not only is it 
Karmasaya and the , i • 

afflictions. true tiiat when the aiilietions are 

rooted out, no Karmasaya can accu¬ 
mulate but even when many Karma6ayas of many lives 
are accumulated they are rooted out when the aiilietions are 
destroyed. For, otherwise, it is diilicult to conceive that 
the Karmasaya accumulated for iuliuite number of years, 
whose time of ripeness is uncertait), will be rooted out ! So 
6ven if there be no fresh Karmasaya after the rise of true 
knowledge, the Purusha cannot be liberated but shall be 
required to suffer an endless cycle of births and rc'births 
to exhaust the already accumulated Karmasayas of endless 
lives. For this reason, the mental plane becomes a held 
for the production of the fruits of action only, when it is 
watered by the stream of aiflictioiis. Hence the afflic¬ 
tions help the vehicle of actions ( ) in the pro¬ 

duction of their fruits also. It is for this reason that 
when the afflictions are destroycnl the power which helps 
to bring about the manifestation also clisapjjears ; and on 
that account the vehicles of actions although existing, 
being innumerable and having no time for their fruition 
do not possess the power of producing fruit, because their 
seed powers are destroyed by his intellection, 

Karmasaya is of two kinds (1) Ripening in the same 
life Ripening in 

Kaima&iya divided j^u^^^her unknown life. That Punya 
into two elfisses ac- ^ • i. i u 

cording to its time of Karmasaya which is generated ny 

npeniiiK. intense purificatory action, trance 

and repetition of Mantras and that PRpa KarmSSaya 
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which is j^enerated by repeated evil done to men who are 
suffering the extreme misery of fear, disease and helplessr 
uess or to those who place conlideiiee or to those who are 
high-minded and perform Tapas, ripen into fruit in that 
very life, whereas other kinds of Karmasayas ripen into 
fruit in some unknown life. 


The living beings in hell have no Drishta Janma 


Livoti whiclj possess 
liu Di'islila Jaumu 
Vi'claiilya Karimisaya. 


Karin^aya, for, that life is intended 
for sufferance only and their body is 
calletl the Bhoga Sarira intended for 


the sufferance alone and not for aecuniulating any Karma* 
saya the effect of which they could meet in that very life. 

There are others whose afilietions have been spent up and 
exhausted and they have thus no such 
the effect of which they 
Karnuisayu will have to reap in some other life. 

I'hey are thus said to have no Adrishta 
Janma Vedaniya Karma. 

I he Karmasaya of both kinds described above ripens 

itself into the life-state^ life time 
TIio effect of Karnia. i-x* , • rni m 

Qayn. ljie-e\j)enence. These are call- 

ed the three ripenings or VipSkas 
of the Karmasaya ; and they are conducive of pleasure or 
pain according as tliey are tlie products of Punyakarma- 
^aya virtue (or Pajia Karmasaya)—vice or demerit. ( 

) Many Karmasayas combine to 
produce one life state; for it is not possible that each 
Karma should produce one or many 
Bhoga. life-stales for then there would be no 

possibility of experiencing the effects 
of tho Karmas, because if for each one of the Karmas we 
have one or more lives, then there being endless Karmas, 
there would be no room for getting lives for experiencing 
the effects, and there will be no certainty of getting the 
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effects in a certain life for it may take endless time to 
exhaust the Karmas already acciinuilated. It is therefore 
held that many Kamias unite* to |M‘odnce one life state 
or birth and determine also its particular duration of life 
( ) and the experiences (Bhoga). The virtuous and 

siuiul Karm^ayas aecumnlatcd in oik* life, in order to 
produce their effects, cause the death of the iudividnal 
and manifest themselves in producing the birth of the 
individual, his duration of lile and particular exjieriences, 
pleasurable or painful. The order of undergoing the 
experiences is the order in which the Karmas manifest 
themselves as effects, the principal ones being manifested 
earlier in life. The principal Karmas here refer to those 
which are too ready to generate their effects. Thus it is 
said that those Karmas which produce their eff'ects imme¬ 
diately are called primary whereas those which produce 
effects after some delay are called secondary ( 

rrn II W ). We see 

thus that there is a coutinnity of existence all through; 
when the Karmas of this life ripen jointly they tend to fruc¬ 
tify themselves by causing another birth as a moans wliere 
to, death is caused, and along with it life is manifested 
in another body (according to the Dharma and Adliarma 
of the ) formed by the ( of. the Oliitta theory 

related before) ; and the same Kannasaya, regulates the 
life period and the experiences of that life, the Karmaaayas 
of which life again take a similar eouise and manifest 
themselves in the production of another life and so on. 

We have seen that the Karniasaya has three friicti- 

Tbv Kkabixui.ik-a ‘icatioiis, viz : siifil and Now 

unigenital) Karinn- generally the Kannasaya is regarded 

bhabika (miilti-j?cni- as Ekabhabika or unigenital, i.e. it 
tal) Vasana. acciiiiiulates in one life. Kkabhaba 

means one life and Ekabbabika means the product of one life, 
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or accumulated in one life W«i). Regarded 

from this point of view it may be contiusted with the 
V5san5s which remain accumulated from thousands of 
previous lives from eternity and the mind pervaded all over 
with them is like a fishing net covered all over with knots. 
This Vasaiia results from a memory of the experiences of 
a life generated by the fructification of tlm Karm^ya 
and kept in the Chitta in the form of potency or impres¬ 
sions ( ). Now we have seen before, that the Chitta 

remains constant in all the births and rebirths that an 
individual has undergone from eternity ; it therefore keeps 
the memory of those various exj^erieuces of thousands of 
lives in the form ot Sanskara or potency and is there¬ 
fore compared with a fishing net pervaded all over with 
knots. The Vasanas thei-efore are not the results of the 
accumulation of ex[)crienees or the memory of them 
of one life but of many lives aiid are therefore called 
as contrasted to the Karm^aya representing 
the virtuous and vicious actions which are aacumulated 
in one life and which produce another life, its experiences 
and its life duration as a result of fructitication ( ). 

This vasana is the cause of the instinctive teiiden- 
LM'es, or habits of deriving pleasures aud pains i)eculiar to 
different animal lives. 

Thus the habits of a dog-life aud its peculiar inodes 
of taking its experiences and of deriving pleasures and 
pains are very different in nature 

The Vaeaui theory from those of a man-life; and must 
explainud. 

therefore be explained on the basis of 
an incipient memory in the form of potency, or impressions 
( ) of the experiences that an individual must have 

undergone in a previous dog-life, of its own. 

Now when by the fructification of the Karmasaya a 
' doglife is settled on a person, at once his corresponding 
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Vasaiias of a ])revioiis <lo^-]ife aiv r(‘vive(l iiiul he begins 
to take interest, in his (Io;^-life in the 

of 

ding to tho par- ii|)[>]ie8 to tin* virtue of individuals 
ticular fnictificHtion 

of the Knrmasaya. ’*^^**' o'ods. (?TTOfirqi^l3t- 

) IV'. S. 

If there was not this law f>f VasanSs tlien any VSsana 
would be revived in any life, and with the manifestation 
of the V^sana of animal life, a man would take interest 
in eatinjj ^rass and <lerive [deacur<* from it. Thus 
Na^esa says : Now if tliose karmas whicli produce a 
a man life would manifest the vasanas of animal Jiv'es 
then one might as a man he inclined to oat grass and 
it is therefore that it is said that onlv the vasanas eerres* 
ponding to the karmas are revived. ( 

M?f%: ^l^TOlkqT^iniJijiiriaTTlT 

Now a.s the Vasanas ar(3 of Ibo nature of Sanskaras 
or impressions, they lie ingrained in the ehitta and no 
hindmnee is possible towards their 

VftsanaR boiiig of i . . , 

the nature of Sniis- heing revived on account of their 

karas 18 siinilnr to being inlei’von(‘d bv other births. It 

memory. ‘ » . j-i 

is therefore that the Vasanas of a 


Vftsanas being of 
the nature of Saiift- 
kSraR 1*8 siinilnr to 
memory. 


dog-life are at once revived in anolhtu' dog-life, though 
between the first dog-life and the s»*eond dog-life, the 
individual might have passed many other lives, sav that 
of a man, a hull etc. and though the second dog-!ife may 
take place man}’ hundreds of y(*ars after the first dog-life 
and in cpiite dlff«n’ent countries. Idie difference between 
Sanskams, impressions ami Smriti or memory is simply 
this that the former is the latent state whereas the 
latter is the manifested .state ; .so vve see that the memory 
and the impressions are identical in nature, .so we see that 
whenever a Sanskara is revived, it means nothing but 
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the manifestation of tlie nieinory of the same experiences 
conserved in lli(‘ sanskara in ii latent state. Ex}:)erienees 
when they take place, keej> their impressions in the mind, 
and may he inlerven(*d by tlmusamls of other experiences 
lapse of time etc., hut they are revived with the pro])er 
cause of their revival in a moment, and the other inter¬ 
vening expevi(‘ncos can in no way hinder their revival, So 
it is witli the \ asanas too, which are revived in no time 
aeeordinii’ to tlu^ particular frnetitication of the Karma- 
Baya in the form of a ]>avticnlar life, as a man, or a do^, 
or any thino* else. 

It is now ch‘ar that the Karma^ya tending towards 
fructification is the cause of the manifestation of the 
Vasanas aireadv (‘xisting in the mind 

KarmSsaya avo the jp latent form. Thus the Sutra 
eanae of fclio inaiutc's- 

tation of tho Vsaana^. says:—When two similar lives are 

intervened by miny births, long 
lapses of time and remoteness of space even then 
for the purpose of tlie revival of the Yasanas they may 
be regarded as immediately following each other, for 
memories and impressions are the same (Sutra IV. 9). 
The Bhashya says :—the Vasana is like the memory 
(Smriti) and so there can be memory from the impressions 
of past lives intervened by many lives and by remote 
tracts of (‘onntry. From these memories there are 
again the imj)ressions (Sanskaras), so the memories are 
revived b}" manifestation of the karmasayas, so since 
there may bt‘ memories from past impressions inter¬ 
vened by many lives, these interventions do not destroy 
the causal anteceeedence of those past lives, ( 

(ri^i ^ 

gif: 4mKj: i 
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TliBse Vaisa^nas are however boginiiingless since we see 
that a baby even shortly atW its birth is seen to feel 
instinctively the fear of death, which 

ex])erience of this life. Thus we see 
that if a small baby is thrown upwards it is seen to shake 
and cry like a ^rown-up man and 
.e~ tins it may be infcrre.1 that 

VSeaiias or innate it ig afraid of falling ilown on the 

ground and is therefore shaking 
through fear. Now this baby has never in this life learnt 
from experience that a fall on the ground will cause pain, 
for it has never fallen down on the ground and suffered 
pain therefrom ; so the cause of this fear cannot bi,‘ sought 
in the experiences of this life but in the memory of past 
experiences of fall and pain arising therefrom, which is 
innate as Vasana in this life and thus causes Miis instinc¬ 
tive fear. So this innate memory which causes this 
instinctive fear of death from the very time of birth has 
not its origin in this life but it is the memory of the 
experiences of some previous life, and in that life also it 
existed as innate memory of some other previous life and 
in that also as the innate memory of some other life and 
so on to beginningless time. And this goes to show that 
these Vasanas are without any beginning. 

Now coming to the question of the unigenitality—Eka- 
bhahikatwa—of the Karmi^ya and 

ow^rr“co1faZ: exceptions, we find that a c-reat 

of the reading? of the confusion has occurred among the 

^ commentators about the following 

passage in the Bhashya which refers to this subject . 
The %m says:— 

15 
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Here 

and qiJtai take the reading to be pTO?if5Rwrq?, 

etc., whereas Vachaspati takes the reading quoted 
before ; there is thus a divergence of meaning on this point 
between Yoga Varttika and bis follower Nagesa on 
one side and Vachaspati on the other. 

Vachaspati says that the Drishtajanma vedanlya (to be 
fructitied in the same visible life) 
vachaspati. Karma is the only true Karma where 

the Karmasaya is Ekabhabika unigeni¬ 
tal, for here these effects are positively not due to the 
Karma of any other previous lives but are due to the 
Karma of that very life. So these only are the true causes 
of Ekabhabika Karmasaya 

Thus according to Vftehaspati we see tljat the Adrishta 
Jannia VedanTya Karma (to be fructified in another life ) 
of unappointed fruition is never an ideal of Ekbbabikatwa 
or unigenital character; for it may have three different 
courses ; (1) It may be destroyed without fruition. (2) It 
may become merged in the ruling action, (fi) Tt may 
exist for a long time overpowered by the ruling action 
whose fruition has been appointed. 

V^ijfiLaiia Hhikshii and bis follower Nagesha, however, 
says that the Drishta Janma Vedanlya 
Vijflana Bhiksbu Karma (to be fructified in the same 

and Nftgeaha. , i i i t •• 

visible life) can never be Ekabhabika 
or unigenital for there is no Bhaba, or previous birth there, 
whose product is being fructified in that life, for this 
Karma is of that same visible life and not of some other 
previous Bhaba or life ; and they agree in holding that 
it is for that reason that the BhSshya makes no mention 
of this Drishtajanma Vedanlya Karma; it is clear that 
the KarmSiSaya in no other Bhaba is being fructified here. 
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Prai?: I if g gqw i 

vjqxtg^iT qqTHfqqfc^wTq: «n? qq ?«?^sr^q?ifqqTqi^q 
qwi*?fqqf^rsTq^WTt tg' (^arqipsSqf), g 

Hqitgesngq qqrHfqqf^fqqjr; (irptar) i Thus we see that about 
Drishta Janinavedaniya Karma, Vaehaspati holds that it 
is the typical case of Ekabliabika Karma (Karina of the 
same birth) whereas Vijuana Bhikshii holds just the 
opposite view, r/c., that the Drishtajanniavedaniya Karina 
should not at all be conshlered as Ekabhabika since there 
is no here or birth, it beiniij fructified in the same life. 

The Adrishta Janma VedanTya Karma (works tc» 

be fructified in another life) of 

Aaribl.tajanma V^cia. uiiapiiointed fruition has three 
niya Karma. * ‘ 

different courses—(1) As we have 

observed before by the rise of Asukla Krishna (neither 
black nor white) Karina the other Karmas—6ukla, Krishna 
and ^uklakrishna are rooted out; The t^ukla Karmiisaya 
again risiug from study and asceticism destroys the Krishna 
ones without their being able to generate their effects. These 
therefore can never be styled a.s Ekabhabika since they are 
destroyed without producing any effect. (II) When the 
effects of minor actions are merged into the effeefs of 
the major and ruling action and the sins originating 
from the sacrifice of animals at a holy sacrifice are sure to 
produce bad effects tliough they may be minor and small 
in comparison to the good effects rising from ihe perform¬ 
ance of the sacrifice and these are merged along with it. 
Thus it is said that the experts being immersed in lakes of 
Iiappiness brought about by their sacrifices bear gladly 
particles of the fire of sorrow brought about by the sins of 
killing animals at sacrifice 

)• we see 

that here also the minor actions having been performed. 
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with the major do not produce their effects inde¬ 
pendently and so all their effects are not fully manifested 
and hence these secondary Karmasayas cannot be regarded 
as Ekabhabika 

(Ill) Again the Adrishta Jannia Vedaniya Karina (to 
be fructified in another life) of unappointed fruition 
remains overcome for a long time by another 
Adrishta Janma Vedaniya Karma (to bo fructified in 
another life) of appointed fruition. A man for example 
may do some good actions and some extremely vicious 
actions, so that at the time of death, the Karmasaya of 
those vicious actions becoming ripe and fit for appointed 
friiition generate an animal life, then his good actions 
whose benefits are such as maybe reaped only in a man-life 
will remain overcome until the man is born again as a 
man : so this also cannot be said to be Ekabhabika (to be 
reaped in one life). We may summarise the classification of 
Karmas according to Vachaspati in a table as follows :— 
Karmasaya 


Ekabhabika Anekabhabika 

I . I 

Niyata Vipaka Auiyatavipaka 

(of appointed fruition). | 

I Adrishtajanma Vedaniya 

I , I 

Dri shta jail ni a Ad ri stht a jan m a- 
vedaulya vedaniya 


(Destruction) (Merged in the ( To remain 
effect of the overcome by 
major action.) the influence 
of some other 
action. 
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Thus the Karm^aya may be viewed from two sides^ 
one beinj^ that of appointed fruition and the other un¬ 
appointed fruition, and the other that of Drishtajanma 
Vedanlya and Adrishta Janma Vedanlva. Now the theory 
is that the Ni^ata Vipaka (of appointetl fruition) Karmasaya 
is always Ekabhabika, i.e,y it docs not remain intervened 
by other lives, but directly produces its effects in the 
succeeding life. 

Ekabhabika means that which is ]>rodiiced from the 
accumulation of Karmas in one life in the life which 
succeeds it. Vaehas])ati however takes it also to mean 
that action which attains fruition in the same life that it 
is performed whereas what Vi jnilna Bhikshu understands 
by Ekabhabika is that action alone which is produced in 
the life immediately succeeding the life in which it was 
accumulated. So according to Yijfiana Bhikshu, the Niyata 
VipSka (of appointed fruition) Drishta Janma Vedanlya 
(to be friietilied in the same life) action is not Ekabhabika, 
since it has no Bhaba, /.<?., it is not the production of a 
preceding life. It cannot be Anekabhabika also, so we 
see that this Niyata Vipaka Drishta Janma Vedaniya 
action is neither Ekabhabika nor Anekbhabika. Whereas 
Vachaspati is inclined to call this also Ekabhabika. 
About the Niyata Vipaka Adrishta Janma Vedaniya 
action being called Ekabhabika (unigenital) there seems 
to be no dispute. The Aniyata Vipaka Adrishtajanma 
vedaniya action cannot be culled Ekabhabika as it 
undergoes three different courses described above. 

We have described Avidya and its special forms as the 
Kleshas, from which also proceed the actions (^4) 
virtuous and vicious (^^, ^tHj) 
Review of Avidya. which in their turn again produce 
as a result of their fruition, 3iTf?T, ^ 
and hIjt and the Vasanas or the residues of the memory of 
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these experiences. Aijain every new life or snfH is produced 
from the fructification of actions of a previous life ; a man 
is made to perform actions good or bad by the Kleshas 
which are rooted in him, and these actions as a result of 
their fructification produce another life and its experiences, 
in which life again new actions are earned by virtue of the 
Kleshas and thus the cycle of life is continued anew. When 
there is or involution of the eosmical world process 
the individual Chittas of the separate Puriishas, return back 
to the Prakriti and lie within it, together Avith their own 
Avidyas and at the time of each new creation or evolution 
of the world these are created anew with such changes as 
are due according to their individual Avidyas, with which 
they had to return back to their original causes, the 
Prakriti and spend an undividable inseparable existence 
with it. (The Avidyas of some other creation being 
merged in the Prakriti along with the chittas, remain in 
the Prakriti as Vasanas and Prakriti being under the 
influence of these Avidyas as Vasanas create the correspond¬ 
ing Buddhis for the individual Piirushas—which were— 
connected with tht in before the last Pralayfi dissolution) 

^f%?r ^ ^ ^fif) i So we see 

that though the Chittas had returned to their original causes 
with their individual —Nescience, the Avidya was not 

lost but at the time of new creation it being revived created 
such Buddhis as might be suitable receptacles for it. These 
Buddhis are seen again to be modified further into their 
specific Chittas or mental planes by the name Avidya 
which then is manifested in it as the Kleshas and these 
again in the KarmRsaya, Jati, Ayush and Bhoga and so 
on; the individual however is just in the same position as he 
was or would have been before the involution or Pralaya. The 
Avidyas of the Chittas which had-.retumed to the Prakriti 
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at. the time of the creation being revived created their own 
Ruddhis of the previous creation and by their connection 
with the individual Purushas are the causes of the 
Sansara or the cosmic evolution—the evolution of the 
microcosm, the Chittas and the macrocosm or the exterior 
world. 


Oontinuptl 


In this new creation the creative agencies of (lod and 
Avidya, are distinguislied in this that 
the latter represents the end or teleo¬ 
logy of the Prakriti—the ever-evolving energy transform¬ 
ing itself into its moditications as the mental and the 
material worhl, whereas the former represents that intelli¬ 
gent power which abides outside the pale of Prakriti, but 
which removes the obstructions offered by the Pi*akriti, 
herself ; being unintelligent and not knowing where and 
how to yield so as to form the actual modifications neces¬ 
sary for the realisation of the particular and specific objects 
of the numberless Piirusha.s, these Avidyas hold within 
themselves the or serviceability of the Purushas, 

and are the cause of the connection of the Puriisha and 
the Prakriti so that when these Avidyas 

are rooted out it is said that the Purusartha or the service¬ 
ability of the Purusha is at an end and the Purusha be¬ 
comes liberated from the bonds of the Prakriti and this is 
called the final goal of the Purusha. 

The ethical problem of the Patanjala philosophy is 
the upvQoting of this Avidya by the attainment of true 
knowledge of the nature of the Puru- 
Ethicai Pro. wliich will be succeeded by the 

liberation of the Purusha and his abso¬ 
lute freedom or independence liaivalya which is the last 
realisation of the Purusha—the ultimate goal of all the 
movements of the Prakriti. 


The 

blems. 
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This final uprooting of the Avidya with its Vasanas 

directly follows the attainment of true knowledge called 

„ . the Praina in which state the seed of 

Prajfta. / . 

talse knowledge is altogether burnt 

and cannot be revived again. Before this state, the dis¬ 
criminative knowledge which arises as the recognition of 
the distinct natures of the Piirusha and Buddhi remains 
shaky, but when by continual practice, this discriminative 
knowledge becomes strengthened in the mind, its potency 
gradually grows stronger and stronger, and roots out the 
potency of the out-going states of activity (oa?qT«T 
and thus the seed of false knowledge becomes burnt up 
and incapable of fruition, and the impurity of the 
energy of Rajas being removed, the Sattwa as the mani¬ 
festing entity becomes of the highest purity and in that 
state flows on the stream of the notion of discrimination— 
the recognition of the distinct natures of the Purusha and 
the Buddhi—free from impurity. Thus when in this way 
the state of Buddhi becomes almost as pure as the Purusha 
itself, all self-enquiry subsides, the vision of the real form 
of the Purusha arises and the false knowledge together 
with the consequent Kleshas, and the consequent fruition 
of actions, cease onee for all. (cT?r. This 

is that state of Chitta which far from tending towards 
the objective world tends towards the Kaivalya of the 
Purusha f^^). 

In the first stages when the mind attains the discrimi- 
^ ^ native knowledge but the Prajfia is 

not deeply seated, and occasionally the 
phenomenal states of consciousness are seen to intervene in 
the form of I am,” “ Mine,” ** I know,” " I do not know,” 
because even then, the old potencies though becoming 
weaker and weaker are not finally destroyed and conse¬ 
quently occasionally produce their corresponding conscious 
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and also Vitarkanugata, Vicliaraniigata Anandanngata and 
AsmitSlnugata. True knowledge begins to dawn from the first 
stage of this Samprajiiata state^ and when the Yogi reaches 
the last stage^the knowledge reaches its culminating pointy 
but still so long as the potencies of the lower stages of 
relative knowledge remain, the knowledge cannot obtain 
absolute certainty and permanency, as it will always 
become threatened by any possible encroachment b^^ the 
other states of the past V^yutthana (phenomenal activity 
now existing as the sub-conscious). So the last stage of 
Asamprajfiata Samadhi represents the stage in which 
the ordinary consciousness has been altogether surpassed 
and the mind is in its own true infinite asi)ect and 
the potencies of the stages in which the mind was 
full of finite knowledge are also burnt, so that with 
the return of the Chitta to its primal cause, the final 
emancipation is effected. The last state of Samprajnata 
Samadhi is called Sanskarasesha, only because here the 
residua of the jioteneies of sub-conscious thought only 
remain and the actual states of consciousness become ail 
extinct. It is now easy to see that no mind which is not 
in the Ekagra or one pointed-state can be fit for the Asam- 
prajnata Samadhi in which it has to settle itself on one 
object and that alone. So also no mind which has not 
risen up to the state of highest or suppression is 

fit for the Asamprajnata or the Nirvija state. 

It is now necessary to come down to a lower level and 
examine the obstructions on account 
Distrai-tiona. which a mind cannot easily become 

one-pointed or Ekagra. These nine in number are the 
following :— 

Disease, langour, indecision, want of having the mental 
requirements necessary for Samadhi, idleness of body and 
mind, attachment towards the objects of sense, false 

17 
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and illusory knowledge, non-attainttient of the state of 
concentrated contemplation, unsteadiness and nnstslbility 
of the mind in a Sainadhi state even if it cart anyhow 
attain it. These are again seen to be accompanied by pain’, 
and despair owing to the non-fiilfilment of desire. Physi¬ 
cal shakinoss or unsteadiness of the limbs, taking in of 
breath and giving out of it. These are seen to follow the 
nine distractions described above of a distracted mind. 

To prevent these distractions and their accompaniments 
it is necessary that we should practise 
habituation on one truth. Vacliaspati 
says that this one truth to which the 
mind should be settled and hxed was Iswara and Rama- 
nanda Saraswati and Narayana Tirtha agreed with him. 
Vijilana Bhikshii however says that here by one truth 
awy object gross or fine is intended 

) and Bhoja supports Vijnana 
Bhikshu and says that iiere one truth ** might mean any 
desirable object 

Abhyasa cans th e stead inei 5 S..Qf th.e j.mnd in one state 
ind not aj to^UieiLaLiifcpce.^ any state; for 
kara himself has said in the S ani apattisi il ra. t hat Sampra- 
jnata trance^ cornea aft^i- tbits steadiness . As vveshalTsee 
ilso hereafter, it means nothing but the application of the 
five means Sraddba, Vlrya, Siuriti, Sam^dhi and Prajna; 
it is an endeavour of setting the mind on one state, and as 
such does not differ from the application of the five means 
of Yoga with a' view to settle and steady the mind (?f?f 

®cT, 1. 13). This effort becomes firmly 
rooted, being well attended to for a long time without 
into ruption and with devotion. 

Now whether this one truth is Iswara or any other 
(irbject it does not matter very much; for t he* true principle 
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of Yoi>a is the setting of the mind on one truili. prinoij>] e 
or obje^ But it is no easy matter to do it for an ordi¬ 
nary man; for in order to do it successfully it is necessary 
that the mind should be equipped with Sraddha or faith— 
the firm conviction of the Yoiiji in the course that.he 
adopts. This keeps the mind steady, pleased, calm and 
free from doubts of any kind, so that the Yo^n’ may proceed 
in the realisation of his object without any vacillation. 
Unless a man has a firm hold on the course that he piirsue.s 
all the steadiness that he may acquire will always be 
threatened by the danger of a sudden collapse. It will 
be seen that Vaimgya or desircles-^nes^; is only the 
negative aspect of this Sraddha. For by it the mind is 
restrained from the objects of sense, with an aversion or 
dislike towards the objects of sensual pleasures and worldly* 
desires j this aversion towards worldly joys is only the other 
aspect of the faith of the mind and the calmness of its 
currents (the towards the right knowledge 

and absolute freedom. So it is said that the Vairiigya 
is the effect of Sraddlm and its product 

L In order to make a person suitable 

for Yoga, Vairagya represents the cessation of the mind 
from the objects of sense and their so-called pleasures and 
Sraddha means the positive faith of the mind in the path 
of Y^oga that it adopts, its right aspiration of attaining the 
highest goal of absolute freedom, and the fullest conviction 
of doubtlessiiess and calmness in it. 

In its negative aspect V airagya is of two kinds Apara 
and Para. The Aparii one is that of 
Vaii-ajj^a ^ mind free from attachment to per- 

ceptdble enjoyments, such as women, foods, drinks and 
power and'having no thirst for scriptural cnjoyables, such as 
heaven. The attainment of the states of Videha and the 
Frakritilaya has when it comes into contact with such divine 
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and worldly objects, a consciousness of its own, due to an 
understanding of the defects of those objects brought about 
by miraculous powers. This consciousness of power is the 
same as the consciousness of indifPerence to their enjoyment, 
and is devoid of all desirable and undesirable objects as 
such This Vairagya may be said to have four stages : (1) 
Yatamana—in which the sensual objects are discovered to be 
defective and the mind recoils from it. (2) Vyatireka—in 
which the senses to be conquered are taken note of. (3) 
Ekendriya—in which attachment towards internal pleasures 
and aversion towards external pains, being removed, the 
mind sets before itself the task of removing the attachment 
and aversion towards mental passions for getting honour 
or avoiding dishonour, etc. The fourth and the last stage 
of VairSgya called V'asikar is that in which the mind has 
perceived the futility of all attractions for external objects 
of sense and the scriptural objects of desire and having 
suppressed them altogether the mind does not feel 
attached, even if it any how comes in connection with them. 

With the consummation of this last stage of Apara 


Apara Vairagya. 


Vairagya, comes the Para Vairagya 
which is identical with the rise of 


the final Prajna leading to absolute independence. This 
Vairagya, Sraddhii and the Abhyasa represent the 
unaftlicted states which suppress gi*adually 

the Klishta or the afflicted mental states. These lead the 


Yogi from one stage to another, and thus he proceeds 
higher and higher until the final state is arrived. 

As Vairagya advances Sraddha also advances, from 
Sraddha comes Virya-energy, or the power or concentra¬ 
tion and from it again 

dha*etc*^^ springs Smriti—or continuity of one 

object of thought and from it comes 
Sam^bi or cognitive and ultra-cognitive trance, after which 
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follows Prajna and the final release. Thus by the inclusion 
of Sraddha within Vairagya, its effect, and the other 
products of Sraddha with Abhyasa we see that the 
Abhyasa and Vairagya are the two internal means for 
achieving the final goal of the Yogi, the supreme 
suppression and extinction of all states of consciousness, 
of all afflictions and the Avidya—the last state of supreme 
knowledge or Pmjna i). 

As Sraddha, Virya, Smriti, Samadhi which are not 
difiPerent from Vairagya and Abhyasa, 
Classification of the (they beiug only their other aspects 
or simultaneous products) are the 
means of attaining Yoga, it is |X)ssible to make a classifi¬ 
cation of the Yogis according to the strength of these 
with the Yogi, and the strength of the cpiickness (^tn) 
with which they may be applied towards attaining 
the goal of the Yogi. Thus the Yogis are of nine 
kinds :— 

(1) of mildly energetic means, (H) of means of medium 
energy, (ii) of means of intense energy. 

p]ach of these may vary according to the mildness, 
medium state, or intensity of the (quickness or readiness 
witii which the Yogi may apply them. Thus there are 
nine kinds of Yogis. Of these the best Yogi is he who is 
whose mind is most intensely engaged 
and whose practice is also the strongest. 

There is a difference of opinion here about the meaning 
of the word between V^haspati and VijnSna Bhikshu. 
The former says that means here, but the latter 
holds that cannot mean Vairagya and the Vairagya 
being the effect of the Sraddha cannot be counted separately 
from it. “ Sam vega ” means quickness in the {3erformance 
of the means of attaining Yoga ; some say that it means 
Vairagya.” But that is not true for if VairSgya 
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is an effect of the clue performance of the means of Yoga 
there cannot be the separate ninefold classification of Yoga 
apart from the various degrees of intensity of the means of 
Yoga practice. The word Samvega ” etymologically does 
not mean Vairagya ” also. 


Parilfjirrnns and 
Kn'ya Yof^as. 


i i ?r?i i 

^csnqqqrqi’T ^ l^wjqi^qrr^iqm ^ i 

We have seen just now that Sraddha, etc., are the 
means of attaining Yoga, but we have not discussed what 
purificatory actions must an ordinary 
man perform in order to attain Siaddha 
from which the other requisites may 
also spring up. Of course these purificatory actions are 
not the sauie for all persons foi they must necessarily 
depend upon the conditions of purity or impurity of each 
mind ; thus a person who is already in an advanced state 
may not require the performance of those puriticatoiy 
actions which will be necessary for a man of lower state. 
We have said just now that the Yogis are of nine kinds, 
according to the strength of their mental ap<[uiremeuts, 
Sraddha, etc.—the requisite means of Yoga and the 
strength of the quickness with which they may be 
applied. Neglecting the division by the strength or 
quickness of application along with these mental require¬ 
ments we may divide the Yogis again into three kinds; 
(I) Those who have the best mental acquirements 
(STOlftqiTft). {'1) Those who are meclioeres. (3) Those 
who have low mental, acquirements. 


In the first chapter of the Yoga aphorisms it has 
been said that Abhyasa, the application of the mental 
at^quirements of Sraddha, etc., and Vairag>a,the consequent 
cessation of the mind from objects of distraction, 
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lead to the extinction of all our mental states and of 
final release. When a man is well developed he may 
rest contented with his mental actions alone, in his 
Abhyasa and Vairagya, in his Dliaiana (concentration)', 
Dhyana (meditation), and Samadhi (trance), which may 
be called the Juanayoga. But it is easy enough to 
perceive that this Jnana^^oga requires very high mental 
powers and so it is not within the easy reach of ordinary 
persons. Ordinary persons whose minds are full of 
impurities must pass through a certain course of 
purificatory actions, before they can hope to obtain 
those mental acquirements by which they can hope to 
follow the course of Jfianayoga with facilit}’. 

These actions which remove the impurities of the mind, 
and thus gradually increase the lustre of knowledge until 
the final state of supreme knowledge can he acquired are 
called Kriyilyoga. They are also called \’ogangas as they 
help the maturity of the Yoga process by graduilh' 
increasing the lustre of knowledge. They represent the 
means by which even an ordinary mind may 

gradually j)urify the mind and make it tit, for the highest 
ideals of Yoga. Thus the Bliashya says—By the 
sustained practice of these Yogangas or accessories of 
Yoga is destroyed the five-fold unreal cognition (^f^l) 
which is of the nature of impurity. De.struction means 
here disappearance, thus when that is destroyed, real, 
knowledge is manifested. As the means of achieve¬ 
ment are being practised more and more, so is the 
impurity being attenuated more and more. And . as- 
more and more of it is being destroyed, so also it goes 
on increasing more and more the light of wisdom 
following in the wake' of destruction. This, process 
reaches its culmination in discriminative knowledge' 
which means that its highest culmination is in 
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the knowledge of the nature of the Purusha and the 
Gunas. 

Now the assertion that these actions are the causes of 
the attainment of salvation, brings the question of the 
exact natures of their operations with 
Nature of the opera- regard to this supreme attainment, 
to bring salvation. Bhashyakar with respect to this 

question says that they are the causes 
of the separation of the impurities of the mind just as an 
axe is the cause of the splitting of a ])iece of wood ; and 
again they are the causes of the attainment of the supreme 
knowledge just as is the cause of happiness and not in 
any other way. It must be remembered that causation is 
viewed according to the Yoga theory as mere transforma¬ 
tions of energy ; the operation of concomitant causes is 
only by removing the obstacles which were impeding the 
progress of these transformations in a particular direction ; 
no cause can of itself produce any effect and the only way 
in which it can help the production of this effect into 
which by the principles of conservation and transformation 
of energy, the causal state passes out of its own immanent 
energy is by removing the intervening obstacles. Thus 
just as the passage of Chitta into a happy state is helped 
by ^ removing the intervening obstacles or his previous 
good actions by removing the obstacles, so also the 
passage of the Chitta into the state of the attainment of 
true knowledge is only heli)ed by the removal of obstruc¬ 
tions due to the performance of the Yogangas ; the neces¬ 
sary obstructions being removed the Chitta passes naturally 
of itself into this infinite state of the attainment of true 
knowledge in which all finitude is merged. 

In connection with this, Bh^hyakara mentions nine 
kinds of the operation of the causes: (1) as the cause 
of birth ; {i) of preservation ; (3) of manifestation ; (4) 
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of modification ; (o) of set|uenfial cognition ; (6) of 
separation ; (7) of attsiinnient ; (8) of ditterentiation ; 
(y) of upholding. 

The principle of cnnporvation of energy and transforma¬ 
tion of energy being the root idea of causation in this 
system these different aspects represent the different ]K)ints 
of view in which the word causation is generally used. 

Thus, the first aspect as the cause of birth or production 
is seen when for example, knowledge springs out of mind, 
so that the mind is ealleil the cause of the birth of know¬ 
ledge. Here mind is the material cause of 

the production of knowledge, for knowledge is nothing 
but mind with its particular modifications as states 

Its difference from which is not directly the 

cause of pro<luction, but serves to h(dp it only in an 
indirect wav by the removal of obstacles, is (piite manifest. 
The or the cause which makes things preserved 

as they are, is the end they serve; thus the serviceability 
of the Purusha is the cause of the existence and preserva¬ 
tion of the mind as it is, and not only of mind hut of all 
our phenomenal experiences. 

The third cause of the or the cause of 

manifestation (which is compared to a <^am]) which 
manifests things before our view) according to Bhikshu 
is an ej>istemological cause and as such, includes among 
other things inferential cognition as well (the sight of 
smoke in the hill also falls under this) 

Then come the fourth and the oth causes, of Vikara 
(change) and Auyatwa (otherness) ; thus the cause of 

18 
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change is exemplified as l>eing that which causes a 

change ; thus the mind suffers a change by the objects 
that are presented to it just as bile changes the raw food 
that is cooked by it; the cause of (otherness) such 

as that brought about by a goldsmith in gold by making 
a bangle from it, and then again a necklace from it, is 
regarded as different from the change spoken of 
as Vikara. Now the difference between the gold being 
turned into bangles or necklaces and the raw rice being 
turned into soft rice is this that in the former ease when 
bangles are made out of gold, the gold remains the same 
in each ease, whereas in the ease of the production of 
cooked ric< from raw rice by fire the case is different, 
for heat changes paddy altogether for the paddy 
does not remain unchanged in its modification as rice; 

ffir 

goldsmith, and heat both 
are indeed efficient causes, but the former only effects 
mechanical ehang<"S of shape and form only, whereas the 
latter heat is tlie cause of structural and chemical changes. 
Of course these are only examples from the physical world, 
their c.uisal operations in the mental sphere vary in a 
corresponding manner ; thus the change produced in the 
mind by the presentation of different objects follows a 
law which is the same as is found in the physical world 
when the same object causes different kinds of feelings 
in different persons; when Ignorance causes forgetfulness, 
in a thing anger makes the thing painful, and desire 
makes it pleasurable the knowledge of its true reality 
produces indifference ; there is thus the same and of causal 
change as is found in the external world. Then comes 
in for our consideration the cause of separation (Viyoga) 
which is only a negative aspect of the positive side of 
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the causes of transformations, as in the gradual extinctions 
of impurities consequent upon the transformation of the 
Cbitta towanls the attainment of the supreme state.of 
absolute independence by discriminative knowledge. The 
last cause for consideration is the cause of upholding, 
(Dbrti) ; thus the body upholds the senses and supports them 
for the actualisations of their aetivities on the body just as 
the five gross elements are the upholding causes of the 
organic bodies ; the bodies of animals, men, etc., also adopt 
one another for their mutual support. Tims the human 
body lives by eating the bodies of many animals and the 
bodies of tigers etc., live on the bodies of men and othei* 
animals and so also many animals live on the bodies of 
plants, etc. I 

j i) The four kinds of causes that are 

mentioned in Sankara’s works and gminmatieal commen¬ 
taries like that of Sushena, rtz ,,: and 

are all included within those nine causes mentioned 
in this ({notation of the Bhashyakara. 

The Yogangas not only remove the impuriri(*s of the 
mind but help the mind by removing the obstacles to 
attain the highest perfection of 
the disnriminative kiiowled-^e. Thus they 

are the causes in a double sense 
(l)of the dissociation of the impurities ; (=i) 

of removing the obstacles which impede the course of the 
mind for attaining the highest development 

Now coming to Yogaogas, we see them enumerated 
as follow’S :— 

RestraintjObservance, Posture, Regula- 

Yogangas. • i ” 

fion of breath (nwqw), Abstraction, 
Concentration, Meditation and Trance are the eight 
accessories of Yoga, 
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It mush be remembered that the Abhyasa and Vairagya 
and also the five means of attaining Yoga, rh ,,: ete.i 

which arc not difPerent from Abhyasa and Vaiiagya, are 
by their very nature included within the Yogahgas 
mentioned above, and are not to be considered as 
independent means different from them (wm 

The 

Parikarmas or embellishments of the mind spoken of in 
first chapter which we shall deal later on are also included 
under the three YogShgas w^ 0 i, «iTiT and ^rinfV. The five 
means *RfT, and are said to be included 

under m?:. and of the Niyatnas and Vairagya 

under ^3^1^ (?r^ Viar?ngf*ROT?i^?T ^ 

^ *01% 

) 1 

' I'o understand these better it is better first of all to 
give the definitions of the Yog&ngas 

Their detinitimis. and then discuss about them and 
ascertain their relative values for a 
man striving after attaining the highest perfection of 
Yoga. 

I. Yarna — Restraint — 

These Yama restraints are: Abstinence from injury 
(Ahiinsa); Veracity ; Absinence from theft,; continence; 
abstinence from avarieiousness. 

II. Niyama—Observances—fr>q^3|3^q?rq: Kpir- 

1 

These observances are cleanliness, contentment, puri- 
fieatoiy action, study and the making of Clod the motive 
of all action. 

III. Asanas— Posture—steady tK)sture and 

easy position trPwn lunmim: 1 

IV. Regulation of breath (PranayaTna)-is the stoppage 

the inspiratory and expiratory movements (of breath) 
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which may be practised when steadiness of poshire has 
been secured. 

V. Pratyahara—abstraction, 

Abstraction is tliat by vvhich the senses do not come 
in contact with their objects and follow as it were the 
nature of the mind. 

VI. Dhai*ana—Concentration—(Con¬ 
centration is the steadfastness of the mind. 

VI I. Dhyana—Meditation—nsi The 

continuation there of the nr^erital effort (to understand) 
is meditation 

VIII. Sam^bi—Ti-ance contemplation— 

The same when shining with the lioht 
of the object alone, and devoid as it were of itself, is 
trance (or contemplation, SamSdlii), 

These are the eight Yo^ngas which a Yogi miust 
adopt for his perception, (^f these again we see tliat 
some have the mental side more 
whereas others ha^ t^ 
mo stly to be actualised in e xteri or 
action. Dharana, DhySua and Samadhi wliicli are purely 
of tlie Samprajfiata type and also the and najifW 

which are accessories to them serve to cleanse the mind of 
its impurities and make it steady and can therefore be 
assimilated as being the same with the Parikarmas men¬ 
tioned in liook I, Sutra<« ;M-39 ^ 

(35) qi R?rfT«R?iqUT (3tj) fq*[|qn 

(37) (38) ^ (3d) 

iTBuSwinailTintT). Of course these Samadhis of the 
Samprajfiata type only serve to steady. the ^ind 
and to take it in attaining discriminative knowledge, 

fiera: 

finiv^n I ). 
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In this connection I think it will not be ont of place 
for me to mention the other remaining accessories for 
cleaning the mind as mentioned in Book I, 

(Bv cultivating 

habits of friendliness, compassion, complacency and 
indifterence towards happiness, misery, virtue*and vice 
(respectively) the mind becomes pure. 

This means that we are to cultivate the habit of 
friendliness towards those who are happy ; this will indeed 
remove all jealous feelings, and thereby 


Maiiri Karuna 
MuditS and Upekeliu. 


cleanse the mind and make it 
pure. We must, cultivate the habit 


of compassion tow^ards those who are suffering pain ; 


thus when the mind shows compassion which means that 


it wishes to remove the miseries of others as if they were his 


own, it becomes cleansed of the dirt of the desire of doing 


injury to others for compassion is only another name for 
sympathy which naturally brings oneself to the level of 
otliers towards whom he may be sympathetic. Next comes 
the habit of complacency which one should diligently 
cultivate as it makes our minds [dcasurably inclined to¬ 
wards those who are virtuous. This removes the dirt of 


envy from the mind. Next comes the habit of indiffer¬ 
ence which we should acquire towai’ds vice in vicious 
persons. We should acquire the habit of remaining 
indifferent where we cannot sympathise, as for example, 
with persons who are vicious ; we should noton any account 
get angry towards those who art* bad and with whom 
sympathy was not possible. This wmII remove the dirt of 
anger. It will be clearly seen here that 
and mentioned here are only the different aspects 
of universal sympathy which should remove all perversities 
in our nature and unite us with our fellow-beings. This 
is the positive aspect of the mind with reference to the 
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abstinence of injury mentioned, under Yamas) 

which will cleanse the mind and make it Ht for the appli¬ 
cation of the means of (J^raddha) etc. For unless 
the mind is pure, there is indeed no scope for the appli¬ 
cation of means of etc. for iiiakiiig the mind 

steady. ^ H ^qT?iT: fwl 

It will be seen that these represent tlie mental endeavours 
to cleanse the mind and to make it fit for the ])roper mani¬ 
festation of Sra<ldha, etc., and thus to steady it towards 
attaining the true discriminative kiiowledjLije. 

Again of the Parikarmas by ^i.nn, and fRift 

and that the habit of sympathy 
rheir rcBpeotive manifested in etc., the 

pOBltlOtlN. ^ ' 

former is a more advanced state of 
the extinction of impurities than the latter. 

But it is easy to see that ordinary minds can never 
make the beginning of their practices from these stages. 
They are so impure naturally that the positive universal 
sympathy as manifested in 1^, etc., by which the turbidity 
of mind is removed, are indeed things which are very hal’d 
to begin with. It is also necessarily difficult for them to 
steady the mind to an object as in and OTifk. Only 

men in advanced stages can begin to practise them. For 
ordinary peojde, therefore, some course of conduct must 
have to be disci^vered by which they can purify their minds 
and elevate tliem to such an extent that they may be in 
a position to cleanse the miiul by the mental Parikarmas 
or purifications just now mentioned. Our minds also 
become steady in proportion as their impurities are 
cleansed. The cleansing of impurities only represents the 
negative aspect of the jiositive side of making the minds 
steady. The grosser impurities being removed, finer one 
remain, these are removed by the mental Parikarmas, 
supplemented by Abhyasa or the application of Sraddha, 
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etc., for the purpose of mating the mind steady. Thus 
when the impurities are gradually more and more 
attenuated, at last the htial germs of -impurities ai*e 
destroj^ed by the force of Dhyana or the habit of Nirodhd. 
Sainiklhi, when Kaivalya is attained. 

Now to speak of that course of conduct by which the 
gross impurities of ordinary minds 
Yaturns. are removed, we have to come to 

Vamas. They are as we Ijave said 
before and ; of these is 

given such a high place that it is regarded as the root of the 
other Yamas, w, and the other Niyaiuas 

mentioned before only serve to make the perfect. 

We have seen before that and serve 

to strengthen the since they are only the positive 

ast)ects of it, hut now we see that not only they but other 
Yamas and also the other Nnamas ^t’q, W?:,’SMw 

and only serve to make more and more 

perfect. This when it is jjerl'ormed witliout being 
limited or restricted in any way by caste, country, time 
and circumstances and is adhered to thoroughly universally, 
is eaflcd or the great duty of abstinence from injury 

is sometimes limited to castes as for example the injury 
indicted by a lislierrnan and in this case it is called 
or restricted Ahiinsa of ordinary men as opposed to universal 
Ahimsa of the Yogis called WW ; the same is 

limited to country as in the case of a man who says to 
himself, 1 shall not cause injuiy at a sacred place ; and 
by time, with left rence to a person who says to himself 
“ I shall not cause injury on the sacred day of Chaturdasi”; 
by cireunistanccs as when a man says to himself, I shall 
cause injury for the sake of gods and Brahmins only ; or 
when injury is (*auscd by warriors in the battle field alone 
and in now’here else. This ristrictid Ahimsa is only for 
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ordinary men who cannot follow the universal law of 
Ahiinsa for a Voii^i. 

Ahimsa is a n;rcat universal duty which a man should 
Ahinisa impose on himself in all conditions of 

life, everywhere, and at all times 
without bein.i? restricted or ijualiiied by any limitation 
whatsoever. In Mahabharat AIokshadharmfKlhyrvya it is 
said that tlie Sankhyists lay stress u])on whereas the 

Yog-alays stress upon Samadhi; but here we see that Yoga 
also bolds that Ahimsa should be the greatest i‘thiea.l motive 
of all our conduct. It is by this Ahimsa alone that we 
can make ourselves ht lor the higher ty[)e of Samadhi. 
All other virtues ol q only serve to make more 

and more perfect. It is not however easy to say whether 
the (Sankhyists gave so much stress to that tliey 

regarded it to Iea<l to directly without the intermediate 
stages oi Samadlii. We see however that the Yoga also 
lays great stress on it and holds that a man should withhold 
from all external acts; for, howeviu* good they may be, 
the> cannot be such that they would not lead to some 
kind of injury or towards beings, for external 

actions can never be such that the\ can he performed without 
doing any harm to others. We have seen that from this 
point of view Yoga holds that juire works aie 

only tliose mental works of good thoughts in which a 
perfection of can be attained. With the growth 

of good works and the perfect realisation of 

the mind naturally passes into the state in which 
its actions are neither good nor bad ; and 

this state is immediately followed by the state of Kaivalya. 

Veracity consists in word and thought being in 
accordance with facts. Speecli and 

Vera CM* ty. * 

mind corres]>ond to what has been 
seen, heard and inferred as such. Speech is uttered for the 
19 
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purpose of transferring one*s knowledge to another. It is 
always to be employed for the good of others and not 
for their injury, for it should not be defective as with 
Yudhishthir, where his motive was bad. If, however, it 
proves to be injurious to living beings even though 
uttered as truth, it is not truth ; it is a sin only. By this 
outward apjiearauce, this is a facsimile of virtue and one 
gets into painful darkness. Therefore let everyone examine 
well and then utter truth for the benefit ot all living 
beings. All truths should be tesied by the canon of 
(non-injury). 

Asteya is the virtue of abstaining from stealing. 

Theft is the making one’s own unlawfully of things be¬ 
longing to others. Abstinence from theft consists in the 
absence of the desire thereof. 

—Brahniacharvya (Continence) is the restraint of 
the generative organ, and the thorough control of sexual 
tendencies. 

Aparigraha is want of avaricious ness, the 

non-appropriation of things not one’s own ; one happens 
to attain it on seeing the defects of attachment and of the 
injury caused by the earning, preservation and destruction 
of the objects of sense. 

If in performing the great duty of and the other 

The piirificaiion of virtues which are auxiliary to it a 
man be troubled by the thoughts 
of sin, he should try to remove the sinful ideas by 
habituating himself to ideas which are contrary to 
them. Thus it is said if the high fever of the sins opposed 
to the virtues tend to pusli him along the wrong path, he 
should in order to drive them away entertain ideas like the 
following :—Being burnt up as I am in the fires of the 
world, I have taken refuge in the practice of Yoga giving 
as it does protection to all living beings. Were I to take 
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A olnsaiHoabioji of 
Hiiuaa. 


Up the sins having once given them up I should certainly 
be a dog in my conduct. As the dog takes up his own 
vomit, so should I be acting ii 1 wore to take nj) again 
what 1 have once given ii]>. This is called the jiractice of 
HTW (Pratipaksha Hhabana) meditating on the 
opposites of the temptations. 

A classification of the sins of etc., may be made 
according as l.hey are actually done, 
or caused to be done, or permitted to 
he done; and these again may be 
further divi<le<l according as they are prei-eded by desire, 
anger and ignoram e; these are again slight, middling or 
intense. Thus we see that there may be twenty-seven 
kinds of these sins. >Jil(i, middling and inlonsc are again 
threefold each mild-mild, mild-middling and mild-intense. 
Middling-mild, middling-middling and middling-intense. 
Also intense-mild, intense-middling, and intense-intense. 
Thus there may bo eighty-one kinds. Tin’s again beeomc.s 
infinite on account of rule option (f^^) and 

conjunction 

The contrary tendency consists in tlio notion f hat these 
immoral tendencies cause an inlinity 
Tliinkiog of the eon- q|-* pain.s and uiitme cognition. Pain 
and unwisdom arc the unending fruits 
of these immoral tendencies and that in this idea lies the 
jK)wer which brings the habit of giving a contrary tiend 
to our thoughts. 

These Yaraas together with the Niyainas which are 
going to be described are called 
Kriya Yoga. by the performance' of which 

men become fit and gradually rise 
to the state of hy MmU and attain Kaivalya. 

This course thus represents the lir.st stage with which 
ordinary people should begin their Yoga work. 
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But people* who are mo-e advanced aiut naturally 
possess the viitues inenlioned in Yaiiia, have no necessity 
of making their beginning therefrom. 

ihus it is said that some )»eople may make their begin¬ 
ning with the Niyainas, ?fq;, 

bSng"'wur'ti;:: t^^f*®**!** it is lor this reason 

Niyaniae. that though they are mentioned under 

the Ni\ amas, they are also specially 
selected and si)oken of as the in the very first 

rule of the second Boko—fwqralq; ; 
?Tq: means the strength of remaining unchanged in changes 
like that of heat and cold, hunger and thirst, standing 
and siDing. the absence of speecdi qii5??friT and the absence 
of social indications. 

means the study of philosophy and the repeti¬ 
tion ot the syllable Auui. 

Isvarapi-anidliSna is diffeivnt from 
(lie Iswara Pranidliana mentioned in Booh 1, where it 
meant love, homajje and a<loration of god, h^- virtue of 
which god by bis graee makes Samadlii easy for llie Yogi. 

Here it is a kind of and hence it means the 

bestowal of all our actions to the Great Teacher, God, i. e., 
to work, not for one’s own self but for God, so that 
a man desists from all desires of gaining any fruit 
therefrom. 

When these are duly jjerformed the afflictions become 
gradually attenuated and trance is brought about. The 
afflictions thus attenuated become characterised by unpro- 
diietiveuess, and when their seed-i>ower has as it were, 
been burnt up by the Hre of high intellection and the 
mind untouched by afflictions come up to the distinct 
natures of the Fnrusha and the mind naturally 

returns to its own primal cause Prakriti and Kaivalja is 
attained. 
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Those who are already much advanced do not re({uire 
even this Kriyavo^a (fJfWTqt^r), as 
a.; already in man in 
vHnceil. an attenuated state, ami their minds in 

a fit condition to ada])t themselves to 
^atnadhi; they can therefore Le^iri all at once with 
So in the hrst cha[)ter it is with respect to these advanced 
men that it has been said that Kaivalya can be attained 
by Abhyasa (wi6) and Vairai»ya without adoptinj*- the 

•^) a*t the Niyama Kriya 
Yoi^as only Saucha and Santosha (^^^) remain 

to he said. Saucha means cleanliness of body and 

mind. Cleanliness of body is brought about by water, 
cleanliness of mind is broiitrht about by the removal of 
the mental impurities of pride, jealousy and vanity. 

Santosha ( ) contentment is the absence of desirt! to 

possess more than is necessary for the piesej vation of one’s 
life. It should be added that this is the natural result of 
the correction of tiie approj)riation of others’ things (iiif). 

At the close of this section on the Yamas and Niyamas, 
it is best to note their diftVrenee which lies ])rincipally 
in this that the former are the nei^ative virU es, whereas 
the latter are positive ones. The former can and there¬ 
fore must be practised at all stages of Yoga, whereas the 
last being positive are attainable only by the distinct 
growth of mind through Y'oga. The virliiesof non-injury, 
truthfulness, sex-restraint, etc., should be adhered to at all 
stages of the Yoga practice. They are indispensable for 
steadying the mind. 

It is said that in the jDresenee of a person who has 
acquired steadiness in all animals give up their habits 
of enmity; w lien a person becomes sternly in truthfulness, 
whatever he says becomes fulfilled. When a person 
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becomes steady in absence of theft, all jewels from 

different quarters approach him. 

Continence being confirmed, vigour is obtained. 
Non-covetiousiiess being confirmed, the knowledge of the 
causes of births is attained. By the steadiness of eleanli- 
ness, disinclination to this body and cessation of contact 
with others is obtained. 

When the mind attains internal or cleanliness 


of mind, his becomes pure, and he acquires high- 
miiidedness one-])ointedness, control of the senses and fit¬ 
ness of the knowledge of self. By the steadiness of 
contentment comes the acquisition of extreme happiness. 
By steadiness of the dirt of this veil is removed and 
from that come the miraculous powers of endurance of the 
body etc. and also the miraculous powers of the 

senses, r/r., clairaudienee and thought-rea<ling from a 
distance. By steadiness of the gods, the Kshis 

and the Siddhas become visible. When Iswara is made 
the motive of all actions, trance is attained. By this 
the Yogi knows all that he wants to know just as 
it is in reality, whether in another place, another body 
or another time. His intellect knows everything as it is. 

It should not, boAvever, be said, says that in 

as much a.s the is attained by making Iswara 

the motive of all actions, the remaining 
Iswara Fninidhana seven Yogangas are useless. For 

these Yogangas are useful in the 
attainment of that mental mood which devotes all actions 
to the purposes of Iswara. They are also useful in the 
attainment of by separate kinds of their 

collocations, and 2Samadhi also leads to the fruition of 
but this meditation on I§wara though it is itself a 
sjieeies of itself, Samprajnata Yoga (^«rtn?r 41^?) 

is yet ipore direct means than them. About the relation 
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of with the other An^as of Vo«fa, Bhikshu 

writes :—It cannot be said tliat since Yoga can be attained 
by meditation on Iswara, what is the use of the other 
disciplinary practices of the Yoga, for the meditation on 
Iswara only removes ignorance. The other accessories 
bring about the Sainadhi by their own sj)eeilic ways of 
operation. Moreover it is by the help of meditation on 
Iswara that one succeeds in bringing about Samadhi 
through the performance of all the accessories of Yoga; so 
the other accessories of Yoga can not be regarded as 
unnecessary ; or rather it is the other accessories which 
bring DliSrana, Dhyana and .'^aniadhi through meditation 
on God and tliereby })roduce salvation since they cannot 
do that themselves :—(it 

i 

^K\ A if ww^if 

Asanas are secured by slackening of effort by tliought 

transformation as infinite. Thus 

Asanas. i . 

posture ])ecomes perfect and eftort 

to f hat end ceasesj so that there may be no mov^enient of 

the body ; or when the mind is transformed into the infinite 

that makes the idea of infinity its own, it brings about 

the perfection of posture; when posture has once been 

mastered, he is not disturbed by the contraries of heat and 

cold, etc. , 

After having secured stability in the Asanas a person 
sliould try tlie Pr.inayamas. Tlie 

Pranayaina. pause that comes after a deep 

inhalation and that after a deep exhalation are each 
called a Pranayama; the first is called external and the 
second internal. There is however a third mode, when the 
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lungs are neither too much dilated nor too much contract¬ 
ed there is another total restraint; where cessation oi 
both these motions take place by a single eitort just 
as water thrown on a heated stone shrivels up from 
all sides. 

These can he regulated by keeping eye over space^ 
span and number. Thus as the breathing becomes slower 
the space that it occupies also becomes smaller and smaller. 
Space is again of two kinds, internal and external. At the 
time of inhalation the breath occupies internal space which 
can be felt even in the soles ot hand and feet, just like 
the slight touch of an ant. To try to feel this touch 
along with deep inhalation serves to lengthen the period of 
cessation of breathing. External space is the distance 
from the tip of the nose to the most remote point 14 ) to 
which breath can be felt, by the palm of the liand, or by 
the movement of any light substance like cotton, etc., 
placed there. Just as the breathing becomes slower and 
slower the distances traversed by it also beeomcjr smaller and 
smaller. Regulations by time is seen wheUr-eye is kept 
over the time taken up in breathing by moments; each 
moment being the fourth part of the twinkling of the eye. 
So regulation by time means the fact of our attending to 
the moments or Kshanas spent in the acts of inspiration, 
pause and respiration. These Pranayams can also be 
measured by the number of normal duration of breaths. 
The time taken by the respiration and expiration of a 
healthy man is the same as that which is measured by 
snapping the fingers after turning the hand thrice over 
the knee, is the measure of duration of normal breath ; 
measured by such Matras or measures in the first 
attempt or Udghata called mild; when it is doubled, 
it is the second Udghata (middling) when it is trebled 
it is the third Udghata (intense) called intense. Gradually 
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the Yogi ac(|iiires the practice of Pranayilma of long 
duration, being daily practised and being increased in 
succession of a day, a foriniglit, a month, etc. Of course 
he proceeds first by mastering the first IVlghata, then 
the second and so on until the duration increases iij) fo 
a day, fortnight a month as stated before. There is also 
a fourth kind of Pranayama transcending all these stages 
of unsteady practice when the Yogi is steady in his 
cessation of breath. It must he remembered, liowever, 
that while the Pranayams are being ]>raetise(l, mind must 
be fixed by and to sonu' object external or 

internal without which these will be (»f no avail for the 
true object of Yoga. Hy the practice of Pranayama 
mind becomes fit for concentration as in the Sutra 
TITW, where it is said that si(*adiness is 
ae(pnred by and this steadiness is aecpiirtHl in the 

same wav as concentration as we liiul also in the Sutra 


When by Pratyahara the senses are restrained from their 
external objects we liave what is 
Iratyiiluiui. called Pratyahara, bv wliieli the mind 

remains as if in its own nature being altogether identitied 
with tlie object of inner concentration or contemplation ; 
and thus when this (diitta is again suppressed the senses 
which have already ceased from coming into contact 
with other objects and become submerged in the Chitta 
itself, also cease along with it. Dharana is the (concentra¬ 
tion of ("hitta on a jiarticular place, which is so very 


Dharana. 


necessary at the time of Pranayamas 
mentioned lx»fore. The mind may 


thus be held steadfast in such places as the sphere of the 
navel, the lotus of the heart, the light in the brain, 
the fore^mi-t of the nose, the forepart of the tongue and 
such like parts of the body. 

20 
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Dhyana is the continuance, the cliaii^jin^ ilow of the 
mental efPort in the obiect of Dharana 

Dhyana. 

(^TTniT) inmeuiateu by any other 
break of conscious states. 

Samadhi or trance contemplation results when by deep 

concentration mind becomes transformed to the form of 

the object of contem])]ation. By 
Samadhi. / pi • 

Pratyahara or power of abstraction 

mind desists from all other objects except the one to 
which it is intended to be centred ; the Yogi as he thus 
abstracts his mind also tries to give it to some internal or 
external object, which is called ; it must also be noticed 
that to acquire the habit of and in order to inhibit 
the abstraction arising from the shakiness and unsteadi¬ 
ness of the body it is necessary to })raetis(* steadfast 
posture and to enltivatc the Pranayama. Also for the 
purpose of inhibiting the distractions arising from breath¬ 
ing. Again in order that a man can hope to attain 
steadfastness in these he must desivst from any such conduct 
which may be opposed to the Yainas, and also ac(piire the 
mental virtues stated in the Niyamas and thus secure 
himself against any intrusion of distractions arising from 
his mental passions. These are therefore the indirect and 
remote conditions which qualify the person for attaining 
^TiT and Samadhi. A man who through his good 
deeds or by the grace of god is already so much ad¬ 
vanced that he is naturally above all such distractions 
to remove which it is necessary to practise the Yamas, the 
Niyamas, the Asanas, the Pranayama and Pratyahar, may 
at once begin with we have seen means con¬ 

centration, with the advancement of which the mind 
becomes steady in repeating the object of its concentration, 
thinking of that thing alone and no other thing; thus 
we see that with the practice of this state called or 
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meditation in which the mind Hows steadily in that one 
state without any interruption^ and gradually with this, 
even the conscious How ot* this activity ceases and the 
mind transformed into the form of the object under 
concentration becomes steady therein. We see therefore 
that Samadhi is the consummation of that process which 
begins in or concentration, 'fhese thiee wnii, and 
represent the three stages of the same process of 
which the last one is the i)erfeetion ; and these three are 
together technically called which directly leads to 
and is immediately followed by the Sami)rajnata state, 
whereas the other five Yogangas are only its indirect or 
remote causes merely. For Asamprajnata state however 
these three are also not so intimate, for a person who is very 
highly advanced, or is the special object of (lod’s grace 
may at once by intense Vairagya and Abhyasa puss 
into the Nirodha state or the state of suppression. 

By the possession of Sanyama as gradually dawns the 
knowledge of Samadhi, so the Sanyarna is gradually 
strengthened. For while the dawning of this Prajnaloka 
or the light of Samadhi knowledge this Sanyama also 
rises higher and higher. This is the beginning for 
here the mind can hold or concentrate and 

become one with a gross object together with its name, 
etc., which is called the Savitarka state; the next plane 
or stage of Sanyama is that when the mind becomes one 
with the object of its meditation without any consciousness 
of its name, etc. Next come the other two stages called 
and when the mind is fixed on subtle 


substances as we shall see jnst now. 

Samprajnata Samadhi. 


Division of 
Sainprajnata Samadhi. 



Savitarka Nirvitarka Savichara Nirvichara 
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To comprehend its scoi)e it is necessary to undersland 
first of all the relation, between a thing, its concept and 

Savitarka. particular name witli which the 

concept or the thing is associated. 
It is easy to see that the thing (^^), the concept (’BPf), and 
the name (»!*?) are quite distinct. But still by force of 
association the %voi-d or name stands both for the thing 
and its concept; the function of mind by virtue of which 
inspite of this unreality or want of their having any real 
identity of connections, they seem to be so much associated 
that the name cannot he difterentiated from the thing or 
its idea, is called Vikalja. 

Now that state of Samadhi in which the mind 
seems to become one with the thing together with 
its name and concept is the lowest stage of Samadhi 
called ; it is the lowest stage because here the 

gross object doe.s not appear to the mind in its true 
reality, but only in a false illusory way in which it 
appears in ordinary life associated with the concept and the 
name. This state is not different from ordinary conceptual 
states in wliieh the particular thing is not only associated 
with tlie concepts and their names but also with other con. 
cepts and their various relations; ihns a cow will not only 
appear before the mind with its concept and name, but 
also along with other relations and tlioughts associated 
with tlie cows as for example,This is a cow, it belongs 
to so and so, it na.s so many hair on its body and so forth.” 
This state therefore is the firet stage of Saragdhi in which 
the mind has not become steady and is not as yet beyond 
the range of our ordinary consciousness. 

From this comes the Nirvitarka stage when the mind 
by its steadiness can become one with its object divested 
of all other associations of name and concept, so that 
the mind is not in direct touch with the reality of the 
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thing, iineontaminated by associatioiiF. The thing in this 
state does not a])pear to be an objeet ot niy consciousness 
but tlie consciousness becoming divested of all ‘ I ’ 
or ' mine ’ becomes one with the object itself ; so tl)at 
there is no such notion hero, as 1 know this but the mind 
becomes one with the thing so that tlio notion of snbieet 
and object drops off and the result is the one steady 
transformation of the mind as the object of its con¬ 
templation. This state brings borne to us the real 
knowledge of the thing, diveited by other false and 
illusory associations which apart from explicating the real 
nature of the object served only to bide it. This Samadhi 
knowledge or is called The objects of this 

state ma}^ be the gross material objects and the senses. 

Now this state is followed bj' the state of fltu 

which dawns when tlie min<l neglecting the grossnoss of tlie 
object sinks deeper and deeper into its finer constituents 
and the apjiearance of the thing in its grosser aspects 
drops off and tlie mind having sunk dee]), centres and 
identifies itself with the subtle Taiiniiitras which are the 
constituents of the atoms as a conglomeration of which 
the object appeared before our eyes in the* Nirvitarka 
state. Thus when the mind after identifying itself with 
the sun in its true aspect as pure light, tends to settle 
on a still finer state of it either by making the senses so 
steady that the outward appearance vanishes or by seeking 
finer and finer stages than the grosser manifestation of 
light as such, it ap])rehends the Tanmatric state of the 
light and knows it as such, and we have what is called the 
stage. It has great similarities with the 
stage, while its differences from that stage spring from 
the fact that here the object is the Tanmatra and not the 
gross Bhuta. The mind in this stage holding communion 
with the Rupa Tanmatra for example is not coloured 
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variously as red, blue, etc., as in the Savitarka communion 
with gross light, for the Tanmatric light or light potential 
has no such varieties as different kinds of colour, etc., so 
that there are also no different kinds of feeling of pleasure 
or pain arising from the manifold varieties of light. So 
this is a state of a feelingless representation of one uniform 
Tanmatric state when the object appears as a conglomera¬ 
tion of Tanmatras of Rupa, Rasa or G and ha as the ease 
might be. This state however is not an indeterminate stage 
as the Nirvitarka stage, for this Tanmatric conception is 
associated with the notions of time, space, and causality; 
thus the mind here feels that it sees at the present time 
these Tanmatras wliich are of such a subtle state that 
they are not associated with, pleasures and pains. They 
are also endowed with causality, in the way that from 
them and their particular collocations originate the 
atoms. 

It must be noted here that the subtle objects of con¬ 
centration in this stage are not the Tanmatras alone but 
also other subtle substances including the ego, the Buddhi 
and the Prakriti. 

But when the mind acquires complete habit of this 
state iu which the mind becomes so much identified with 
these fine objects—the Tanmatras—etc., that all con¬ 
ceptual notions of the associations of time, space, causality, 
etc., spoken of in the Savichara and the Savitarka 
state vanish away, and the mind becomes one with the 
fine object of its communion. Those two kinds of 
Prajna, Saviehara and Nirvichara arising from the 
communion with the fine Tanmatras have been collocated 
under one name as Vieharanugata. But when the object 
of communion is the ego as the subtle cause of the senses 
it is called and when the object of communion 

is the subtle cause of ego the called also the 
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it is called There can be no Nirvichava 

comm onion with the manifested Praki iti as the object for 
it is not an actual state which can stand as the object of 
oonimunion but onl)' a state of final retirement, the 
returninff back of all the effects into their i)rinial state 
of potentiality ; so there can never be a Prajna of such a 
sta^e. Thus we may I'ostate the division of Samprajnata 
Samadhi reconciling I. 17 with T. 42, 4:5, 54 as follows 

I 

J " ' J 

__ I 

I ^ I ^ 

I ^ I 

Through the Nirvichara state, our minds become 
altogether puritied and there springs the it’stt or knowledge 
called or true ; this true knowledge is altogether 

different from the knowledge which is derived from the 
Vedas or from inferences or from ordinary percej)tions ; 
for the knowledge that it can give of Keality can 
never be had by any other means of knowledge either 
by perception, inference or testimony for their com¬ 
munication is only by the conceptual process of 
generalisations and abstractions and thus can never 
afBrm anything about the things as they are in them¬ 
selves which are altogether different from their illusory 
demonstrations in conceptual terms which only prevent us 
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from knowing tlie true reality. The potenc}^ of this Prajnii 
arrests the potency of ordinary states of distracted cou- 
sciouness and thus attains stability. When however 
this Prajna is also suppressed, we have what is called 
the state of Nirvija Sarnadhi at the end of which comes 
final Prajna leading to the dissolution of the Chitta and 
the absolute freedom of the Purusha 

Sarnadhi we have seen is the becoming of mind^s 
oneness with an object by a process of acute concentration 
on it and a continuous repetition of it with the exclusion 
of all other thoughts of all kinds. We have indeed 
described the principal stages of the advancement' of 
Samprajnata Yoga but it is impossible to give an exact 
picture of it with the symbolical ex[)ressions of our 
concepts ; for the stages become clear to the mental vision 
of the Yogi as he gradually acquires firmness in his 
practice. The Yogi who is practising at once comes to 
know as the higher stages gradually dawn in his mind and 
distinguish them from each other ; it is thus a matter of 
one’s own experience, so that no other teacher can atlvise 
him whether a certain stage which follows is higher or 
lower, Yoga itself is its own teacher 

^ II 

When the mind jiasses from the Samprajnata state 
it is called Vyutthana in comparison to the Nirodha state, 
just as the ordinary conscious states are called Vyutthana 
in comparison to the Samprajnata state, the poten¬ 
cies of the Samprajnata state become weaker and weaker 
whereas the potencies of the Nirodha state become stronger 
and stronger and finally the mind comes to the Nirodha 
state and become stable therein ; of course this holds 
within itself a long mental history, for the potency 
of the Nirodha state can be stronger only when the 
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mind practises ifc and remains in this suppressed condition 
tor long intervals of time. This shows that tiu? mind 
being made up of the three Gunas is always suifering 
transformations and changes. Thus from ordinary state 
of distraeteil consciousness it gradually becomes one 
pointed and then gradually become transformed in a 
state of an object (internal or external) when it is 
said to be undergoing the Samadhi parinama or Samadhi 
change of the JSamprajnata type ; next comes the 
change, when the rniml i)asses from the Samprajnata 
stage to the state of suppression Here thereton^ 

also wt* sec that the same which we 

have already described at some length with regard to 
the sensible objects apply also to the mental states. 
Thus the change from the A’yiitthana to the Nirodha state 
is the the change as manifested in time, so 

that we can say that the change of Vyutthana into 
Nirodha has not yet come, or has just come, or that the 
Vyutthana state exists no longer, the mind having 
transformed itself into the Nirodha state. Idiere is also 
here the third change of condition, when we see that the 
potencies of 8amprajnata state become weaker and 
weaker, while that of the Nirodha state becomes stronger 
and stronger, l^hese are the three kinds of change which 
the mind unejergoes called the Uharma, Lakshana and 
Avastha change. But there is one difference between 
this change thus described from the changes observed in 
sensible objects that here the changes are not visible but 
are only inferrible from the passage of the mind from one 
state to another. 

It has been said that there are two different sets 
of qualities for the mind, visible and invisible. The 
visible qualities whose changes can be noticed are conscious 
states, or thought products, or percepts, etc. The invisible 
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ones are seven in number and cannot be directly seen, 
but their existence and changes or modificatiotis may 
be established by inference. These are suppression, 
characterisation, ])otentialisation, constant change, life, 
movements and power or energy of movementB. 

wrafwrm: ii 

In connection with the SamprajnSta Samadhi some 
miraculous attainments are also described, which are said 
to strengthen the faith or belief of the Yogi, to the 
processes of Yoga as the path of salvation as the Yogi 
advances. These are like the products or the mental 
experiments in the Yoga raeth »d, by which the people may 
become convinced of the method of Yoga as being the 
true one. No reason are offered about the tvhy of these 
attainments but they are said to happen as a result of the 
mental union with different objects. It is best to note 
them here in a tabular form. 


Object of Sanyain, 

Sanyam. 

1 

! Attainment. 

(1) Threefold change of 
things as 

and 1 

Sanyama. 


(2) The distitietione of 
name, external object 
and the concept which 
ordinarily appears uni¬ 
ted aa ouo. 

i 

Knowledge of the sounds 
of all living beings. 

1 

(S) Residual potencies 1 

of the nature of 1 

Mid 1 

1 

[ 

1 

! 

Knowledge of previous life. 

i 

( 4 ) Goncepte alone (»e- 1 
parated) fi*oni the | 
objects), j 

i 

1 

1 

--1 

Knowledge of other minds. 
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Object or Sanyam. | Sanyaiu. ' Attaiinnent. 


(6) Over the form of body. 

(6) Karma of fast or slow 

frnitioa, 

(7) Frieudliness, sympathy, 

aud compassion. 

(%) Powers of elephant 

(ft) Sun ... I 

I 

t 

(10) .. I 

(11) Pole star 1 

I 

I 

(12) Plenos of the Navel 

(13) Pit of the throat 

(14) Torioise Tube 
(10) Coronal lififht 

(16) Hosit 

(17) Purusha . . 

(18) Gross substantive 

the astral con¬ 

junction ^piqiiand pur¬ 
pose fulness 

(19) Act, the substantive 
appearance, egoism, 
she conjunction and 
the pnrposefulness of 

sensation 


: DiHap])earnnco (by virtue of 
' the perceptibility being 
I chocked). 

I Knowledge of death. 


1 Power. 

I 

1 

I 

I power of eloplmnt. 

I Knowlcilgi* of the world 
(the geogrnpliical position 
' of countriea, Ac ) 

j Knowledge of the starry 
• systems. 

; Knowledge of their iiiove- 
; ments. 

I Knowledge of the system 
; of the body. 

j Subdual of linuger and 
: thirst. 

; Steadiness. 

! Vision of the ])erfectcjd one*— 
I ilie seer or all knowloclge 
I hy preseionee. 

i Know'ledge of the mind. 

I Knowledge of Purusha. 

I Control over the element 
; from which follows atteu- 
I nation, other powers, por- 
I foctiou of the Ixxly and 
I non-n‘sidcnce by their 
I characteristicH. 

Mastery over the senses; 
and thence come the quick- 
ne.ss as of mind, unaided 
mental ])erception and 
mastery over the Pradhann. 


Banyuma. 
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These Vibhutis as they rise with the performance of the 
processes of Yoga gradually deepen the faith of the Yogi 
in the performance of his deeds and 

‘h'” “p i'» "■«" »«i«r i<i..iw 

Philosophy. always pushing or drawing him for¬ 

wards and forwards towards it by the 
more and more strengthening of his faith. Divested from 
the ideal they have no value of any importance. 

After describing the nature of Karmayoga, and the 
way in which it leads to Jnanayoga, 1 believe it is time for 
, us now to describe the third and the 

Bhaktiyoga and . 

Iswara. easiest means of attaining salvation, 

the Bhaktiyoga and the position of 
Iswara in the Yoga system with reference to a person who 
seeks deliverance from the bonds and shackles of Avidya. 


Iswara in the Yoga system is that Puiusha who is 
distinct from all others, by the fact of his being untouched 
by the afflictions or vehicles of the 

Iswara. 

fruition of action. Other Purushas 
are also in reality untouched by the afflictions, but the^ 
at least seemingly have to undergo the afflictions and 
consecpiently birth and rebirth, etc., until they are again 
liiially released but Iswara though he is a Purusha yet 
He does not suffer any sort of bondage in any 
way. He is always free and ever the Lord. He never 
liaxl nor will have any relation to these bonds. He is the 
teacher of the ancient teachers too beyond the range of 
the conditioning by time. 


This nature of his has been affirmed in the scriptures 
and are taken therefore as the true one on their authority. 

The authority of the scriptures are 
again acknowledged only because 
they have proceeded out of God or 
Iswara. The objection of an argument in a circle has no 
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placf* bore sinoo the oonneeHon of the scriptures witli 
Iswara is bo^iuniiii^less. 

Tliere is no other divinity Ccjual to Iswara, becaiiso 
in the case ol* sueb e(piality there may be oppositions 
between tlio rival Iswaras wliicb 
Isw.ii!!,wlijit hois might therefore result in tlie lowering 
of any one of them, lie is omni¬ 
scient in the higliest degree for in liim is the* furthest limit 
of omniscience from whudi there is no beyond. 

I his Iswara is all-mercilul, and though he has no desires 
of him to satisfy yet for the sak^ of his devotees he 
dictates the scriptures at each evolu- 
His functioiHs tiou of tlic world after dissolution. 

But he does not release all ])ersons, 
becjause he has to help only so mucli as they deserve; he 
does not nullify the I/aw ol Karma, just as a king though 
he is (jiiite free to act in any way he likes, punishes or 
rewards peo])]e according as they deserves 

At the end of (‘acii Kal^ia he adopts the [)ure body from 
T-attwa which is devoid of any Karmasaya and thus commu¬ 
nicates through it to all his devotees and 
His }Mjre Sa/iiva- dictates the scriptiircs. Again at the 
time of dissolution this liody of pure 
Sattwa becomes submerged inihe Prakriti; and at the time 
of its submersion in the Prakriti Iswara wishes that it might 
come forth again at the beginning of the new creation ; 
thus it continues for ever that at each new creation the pure 
Sattwamaya body springs forth and submerges back into 
the Prakriti at the time of the dissolution of the universe. 
In aeee})ting this body he has no personal desires to 
satisfy as we have said before. He 
^ uiitoiK'hed adopts it Only for the purpose of saving 

the people by instructing them with 
knowledge and piety which is not possible without 


uiitoiK'lied 

by it. 
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a pure Sattwamaya body ; so he adopts it but is not 
affected in any way b}' it. One who is under the control 
of Nescience cannot distinguish his real nature from it 
and thus is always led by it, but such is not the case 
with Iswara, for he is not in any way under its control, 
but only adopts it as a means of communicating knowledge 
to people. 

A Yogi also who has attained absolute independence 
may similarly accept one or more pure Sattwamaya 
Nirmana Chittas from Asmilamatra and may pro¬ 
duce one Chitta as the superintendent of all these 

Such a Chitta adopted by a true Yogi by the force of 
his meditation is not under the control of the vehicles of 
action as is the case with the other four kinds of Chitta 
fix)m birth, Oshadhi, Mantra and 1'apas. 

The Pranava or Aumkara is his name ; though at the 
tiine of dissolution the word of Pranava together with its 
denotative }X)wer becomes submerged 
for Prakriti they reappear with 

the new creation just as roots 
shoot forth from beneath the ground in the rainy 
season. This Pranava is also called SwadJiyaya. By 
concentration on this Swadhyaya or Pranava the mind 
becomes one-pointed and fit for Yoga. 

Now^ one of the means of attaining Yoga is Iswara 
Piunidhana, or worship of God. This word according to the 
commentators is used in two senses, 
Iswara Pranidhana. in the first and the second books 
of the Patanjala Yoga apphorisms. 
In the first book it means love or devotion to God as the one 
centre of meditation, in the second it is used to mean the 
abnegation of all desires of the fruits of action to Iswara 
and thus Iswara Prauidhana in this sense is included under 
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Kriyayoga. This abnegation of all fruits of action to 
Iswai-a purifies the mind and makes it fit for Yoga ; this 
is distinguished from the Iswara Pranidhana of the first 
Book as the Bhabana of Pranava and Iswara in ihis that it 
is connected with actions and the abnegation of their fruits 
whereas the latter consists only in keeping the mind in 
worshipful state in Iswara and bis word or name Pranava. 

By devotion of Iswai-a Prema or Bhakti he is drawn 
towards the devotee through his Nirmana Chitta of pure 
Sattwaandby his grace he removes all 
th«^Te of iBwZ'' obstrnctions of illness, etc., doecribed 
in r. 30, 31 and at once prepares his 
mind for the highest realisation of his own absolute in¬ 
dependence. So for a person who can love and adore 
Iswara, this is the easiest course for attaining Samadhi. 
We can make our minds pure in the easiest way by 
abnegating all our actions to Iswara and attaining salva¬ 


tion by firm and steady devotion for Him This is the 
sphere of Bhaktiyoga by which the tedious complexity 
of the Yoga process may be avoided and salvation acquired 
in no time by the supreme grace of Iswara. 

This means is not indeed distinct from the general 


This process not 
different from that 
by Abhyasa and Vai- 
ragrya. 


means of Yoga, r/:., Abhyasa and 
Vairagya which applies in all stages. 
■For here also Abhyasa applies to 
the devotion of Iswara as one Supreme 
Tattwa or truth and N'airagya is necessarily associated 
with all true devotion and adoration of Iswara. 

This conception of Iswara differs from the conception 
of Iswara in the Ramanuja system in this that—tliere 
Prakriti and Purusha, Achit and 
Chit form the body of Iswara where¬ 
as here Iswara is considered as being 
only a special Purusha with the aforesaid powers (trt 


Compared with 
Ramanuja system. 
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?Tr?RTi«r^n I-^*) 

In this system Iswara is not ai'ain the Prakrlti 

ill the sense of but of Dharraa and Adharma, 

and his agency is only in the removal of obstacles ami 
thereby helping the evolutionary process of Prakrit!. 

Thus Iswara is distinguished from the Iswara of San¬ 
kara V^'edanta in this that there the 
Afhvaitsi Vodan- existence is ascribed only of 

tio Iswara. 

Iswara whereas all other forms and 
niodes of Being are only legarded as illusory. 

After what we have studied ubov^ it will be easy to 
see that the main stress of the Yoga Philosophy lies in its 
method of Saniadhi. The knowledge 
Saniadhi and its tliat Can bc acquir(*d by it differs from 
from ]i(‘rco|)iioii in- all other kinds of kno\vledo(>, ordinary 
I'ercnces or perception, inference, etc., in this 

that it alone can bring objects before 
our mental eye with the clearest and 
most unerring light of comprehensibility in which tlie 
true nature of the thing is at once observecb Inferences 
and the words of scriptures are based on concepts or 
general notions of tilings. For the teaching of scriptures 
are manifested in words ; and words are hut names, 
terms or concepts formed by noting down the general 
similarities of certain things and binding them down by a 
symbol. All deductive inferences are also based upon 
major propositions arrived at by inductive generalisations; 
so it is easy to see that all knowledge that can be imported 
by tham are only generalised conceptions. Their process 
only represents the method by which the mind can jiass 
from one generalised conception to another ; so the mind 
can in no way attain the knowledge of the Real things, 
the absolute species, which is not the genus of any other 
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thing; so inference and scripture can only communi¬ 
cate to us the nature of tlie agreement^ or similarity 
of things and not the real things as they are. Ordinary 
perception also is not of much avail here since it cannot 
bring within ils scope the subtle and fine things and 
things that are obstructed from the view of the senses ; 
so knowledge by ordinary perception is limited by 
the incapacity of our senses to ]>creeive subtle and remote 
things, and things which are c'bstructed from our view. 
But Samadhi has no such limitations, so the knowledge 
that can be altained by it is absolutely unobstructed, true 
and real in the strictest sense of the terms. 

By deep concentration when all other states of mind 
are cheeked it is centred on one thing steadily and that 
alone, the mind becjorncs transformed 

Samadhi and tho ^ycre into the form of that thing, 

intuition of Bergson. ^ 

and thus the true nature of that 

thing at once Hashes before it. It is akin to the conception 
of intuition by Bergson, the nature of which as described 
by Bergson applies iu a certain measure to Samadhi. 
Thus Bergson says:—“ It follows that an ab.solute could 
only be given in an intuition whilst everything else fall 
within the province of analysis. By intuition is meant 
the kind of intellectual sympathy by which one places 
oneself witliin an object iu order to coivcide with what is 
uniipie in it (e/*. firfrisi) aud conseijiiently inexpressible. Ana¬ 
lysis on the contrary, is the operation which reduces the 
object to elements already known, that is to elc^ments 
common both to it and other cdijects. To analyse there¬ 
fore is to express a thing as a function of something 
other than itself. Analysis is thus a translation, develop¬ 
ment into symbols, a representation taken from successive 
points of view from which we note as many resemblances 
as possible between the new object which we are studying 
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and others, which we believe we know already. In its 
eternally unsatisfied desire to embrace the object around 
which it is compelled to turn, analysis multiplies without 
end the number of its points of view in order to complete 
its always incomplete representations and ceaselessly varies 
its symbols that it may perfect the always imperfect trans¬ 
lation. It goes on therefore to infinity. But intuition, if 
intuition is possible, is a single act. 

This view of Samadhi or intuitional trance is not 
opposed to whatever we say conceptual or perceptual in¬ 
telligence that they are complimentary 
other. Like Kant, Pataujali 
does not bring about a schism between 
science and metaphysics. The realities of metaphysical 
order the so-called things in themselves or things as they 
are, are not transcendent to the world of Phenomena, but 
are only so subtle that the senses cannot grasp them. He 
does not make the metaphysics entirely artificial, and the 
science wholly relative; but with him both are true in 
their own respective spheres, and far from there being any 
schism between them, they are connected in one chain of 
development; science reigns where the mind is being led 
from concepts to concepts with the dogmatic belief that all 
knowledge must necessarily start in concepts, move in con¬ 
cepts and end in concepts ; thinking or knowledge, as we 
call it, carries with it the belief that it comprehends all 
that is knowable, though in reality its sphere is so much 
limited that it can grasp the general notions and these 
alone. The thing as it is the real Vishesha apart from 

its symbolic side of conceptual representations can never 
be grasped by the conceptual side of knowledge. But the 
infra-coneeptgal or ultra-conceptual stages are not unreal 
in any way though they cannot be grasped either by the 
senses or by our conceptual intelligence, To grasp them 
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Our mind must follow an inverse process of stopping 
its flow from concepts to concepts, but concentrated itself 
to one concept and that alone, and rei)eat it again and 
again to the exclusion of all other possible concepts, and 
thus become coincided, identitied as it were with it, when 
the limitations of the concept at once \anish and the thing 
shines before the mind in its true reality. Such a Prajna 
or intuitive knowledge is absolutely unerring for here the 
mind has been installed in the reality of the thing and 
merged in the very life of it. “ To philosophise,” according 
to Patanjali, therefore is to invert the habitual direc¬ 
tion of the work of thought; to practise it not in a 
random way but in a profoundly methodical manner; 
gradually to rise higher and higher in the accpiisition of 
the true metaphysical knowledge, with a definite end in 
view until the highest stage, the one ideal consummation 
of all metaphysical knowledge is attained; the Prakriti then 
appears in her own true nature, and her relations with the 
Purusha are also discerned and the Yogi is absolutely 
freed from all bondage of Prakriti. 

According to Patanjali it is our want of intuition of 
the reality, bidden beneath the oonti- 
' ^ nual flow of our varied concepts that 

is the root of all control exercised by the Prakriti over us. 
Moral and virtuous actions are here advocated only because 
they purify the mind and help it to acepure the power of 
intuition by which the real nature of things is revealed 
to the Yogi; before whose vision all obstruction melts away 
and all reality shines before him in absolute effulgence, 
nothing is too small for bis intuition and nothing is too great. 

The whole ])hilosopby from Plato to Plotinus i)roceeded 
out of a supposition that “ a variation 
can only be the expression and 
development of what is invariable,” that there is more 
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in the immutable than in the moving and we pass from 
the stable to the unstable bj a mere diminution. But 
witli Pataujali wo find that he had never any such bias 
as that. Prakriti, the sphere of the mutable and the 
unstable is not on that account less true tlian the Purusha— 
the immutable; only their realities are of two different kinds 
and neither of them can ever be reduced to the other. 
All evil is due to the want of right com])rehension of their 
relative spheres ; stable is always stable and unstable is 
always unstable and they must not be confused by either in 
any way. All evil is begotten out of their seeming illegiti¬ 
mate connection which forms the basis of all. With Plato we 
have seen that there is nothing positive outside ideas, 
diminution of the Reality of which into that of the 
unstable occurs by a inoeess of diminution by the addition of 
zero-like Platonic non-being the Aristotelian « matter ” 
a metaphysical zero joined to the ideas malti 2 )lies it in 
space and time. In the words of Bergson this non-being 
is an illusive nothing; it creeps between the ideas and 
creates endless agitation, eternal disc^uiet like a suspicion 
insinuated between loving hearts.” The ideas or forms 
are the whole of intelligible reality, that is to say of truth. 
As to sensible reality, it is perpetual oscillation from one 
side to the other of this point of equilibrium. Immutability 
is more than becoming, form is more than change, and it is 
by a veritable fall that the logical system of ideas rationally 
subordinated and co-ordinated among themselves is scattered 
into a physical series of objects and events accidentally 
placed one after another. ‘‘ Physics is but logic spoiled.” 

Aristotle could not tolerate that ideas should thus 
exist independently by themselves but finding that he 
. . ^ could not de])rive them of this 

character, he pressed them into each 
other, rolled them up into a ball, and set above the 
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physical world a ioriiii tliat was thus found to be tlio form 
of* forms, the idea of idoas or to use his own words the 
thou^^ht of lhou<,dit. Sucdi is the (led of Aristotle— 
neeessaril}^ imniiitablo and apart from what is happening 
in tlie world, since he is only the synthesis of all ooneepts 
in a single one. It is tine that no om* of the manifold 
concepts could exist apart such as it is iii the divine 
unity; in vain should we look for the ideas of Plato within 
the God of Aristotle. Put if only we imagine tlic God of 
Aristotle in a sort of refraction from himself, or simply 
inclining towards the world, at onee the Platonic ideas 
are seen to pour themselves out of him, a.s if they 
were involved in the unity of his essence. * In the 
movement of the universe there is an aspiration of things 
towards the divine perfection, and consequently an ascent 
towards God as the effect of a contact of God with the 
first sphere and as descending consecpiently from God to 
things. The necessity with Aristotle of a first motionless 
mover is not demonstrated by founding it on the assertion 
that the movement of things must have had a beginning 
but on the contrary, by affirming that this movement 
could not have begun and could never come to an end, and 
that this perpetuity of mobility could liaj)pen only if it was 
backed by an eternity of immutability wbich it unwound 
in a chain without beginning or end. 

In that revival of Platonism in Alexandria we see 
that as the possibility of an outpouring of Platonic ideas 

God exists behind us and his vision 

Neo-platoni.sm. i • i ^ i 

as siicti IS always virtual and never 

actually realised by the conscious intellect. Everything 
is denvecl from the first principle and everything aspires to 
return to it; remoter the emanation lower the degree of 
perfection. After the one, reason possesses the greatest 
perfection and after it comes the soul. The true then we 
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see transcends the bounds of reason. Knowledge ** 
therefore of it is not won by proof, not by any inter¬ 
mediating process, not so that the objects remain outside 
of him but so that all difference between the knower and 
the known disappears; it is a vision of reason into its 
own self j it is not we who have the vision of reason, but 
reason who has the vision of its own self; even the vision 
of reason within which subject and object are still opposed 
to each other as different from each other must itself be 
transcended. The supreme degree of cognition is the 
vision of the supreme, the single principle of things, in 
which all sejiaration between it and the soul ceases, in 
which this latter in divine rapture touches the absolute itself, 
and feels itself filled by it and illuminated by it. He who 
has attained this veritable union with God, despises 
even that pure thought which he formerly loved, because 
it was still after all only a movement and presupposed a 
difference between the seer and the seen. This mystical 
absorption or swooning into the absolute is therefore 
the last word of the Alexandrians. Thus Edward Caird 
wrote of Plotinus, The inmost experiences of our being 
is an experience which can never be uttered. To this 
difficulty Plotinus returns again and again from new 
points of view, as if driven by the presence of a conscious¬ 
ness which masters him, which, by its very nature can 
never get itself but which he cannot help striving to 
utter. He pursues it with all the weapons of a subtle 
dialectic, endeavouring to find some distinction which 
will fix it for his readers and he is endlessly fertile in 
metaphors and symbols by which he seeks to flash some 
new light upon it. Yet in all this struggle and almost 
agony of his expression, he is well aware that he can 
never find the last conclusive word for it and has to fall 
back on the thought that it is unspeakable.” 
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With the revival of Platonism in modern philosophy in 
Kant we see that the “beyond” the “Reality^* has 

Revival of Platonism, eUuled our gmsp. There 

is no intuition that carries us into 
the non-temporal; all intuition is thus found to bo setisiious 
by intuition. By chan^in*^ the Platonic idea from a thing 
into a relation of the understanding, a law, he has substi¬ 
tuted the universal Mathematic—a single and elosed-in 
system of relations for the Platonic world of ideas, 
imprisoning the whole of reality in a network prepared in 
advance in Avhich is unified and reconciled all the plurality 
of our knowledge in one universe of science. To realise 
this dream or at best an ideal, attempts have been made 
to determine what the intellect must be, and what the 
object in order that an uninterrupted mathematic may 
bind them together. And of necessity, if all possible 
experience can be made to enter thus into tlie rigid and 
already formed frame-work of oiir understanding it is 
(unless we assume a pre-established harmony) because our 
understanding itself organises nature and finds itself again 
therein in a mirror. The real things in themselves remain 
an unknown entity, a some-thing-Iike-non-Being and in 
its place are substituted some barren relations wliieli 
are said to form an universe dignified by the name of 
science. Our intellect shall never be able to come into 


a touch with the reality; it is absolutely restricted and 
limited to this innate incapability of doing anything 
but Platonising in ideas; and as such all science only 
represents this dreamy, make-shift of symbolical relativity 
and never the Reality as it is, and metaphysics is 
impossible since it has nothing more to do than to 
parody with phantoms of things the work of con¬ 
ceptual arrangement which science practices seriously on 
relations. 
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To distinguish Patanjali from these different shades 

of representations s])oken above, we 

Patanjali. 

see that he aj^rees vvitli Aristotle 
in conceiving an unmoved as the cause of all that is 
endlessly moving for it is into these that the former 
unwinds itself. 

That which unwinds is the same as that which is un¬ 
winded ; the “ unmoved only represents dhe throbbings 
and pulsations of the unaetualised unwindings, the absolute 
potentiality. But this 'Smmoved^^ only represents the 
ground of the comic dynamic of all mutability and change, 
but does not explain the stable and “ unmoved ” which 
forms the background of all our conscious experiences. 
This “ unmoved and ‘‘ immovable of our consciousness 
of pure shining effulgence, a constant factor of all 
conceptual mobility can never be confused with it. It is 
the only true immobile which no change can effect— 
altogether distinct from the universals or the particulars 
of our thought but illuminating them all in the conceptual 
illumination. No concept can ever catch hold of it. 
It is the one absolute stable^’ element, all else are 
moving. Movement is the reality of matter which in none 
of its stages can in true sense be called theunmoved.’^ 
Matter holds within itself its own dynamic of motion; 
it is as much real as the unmoved or stable Purusha; 
they are two independent realities and none of them can 
be said to be derived from the other and consequently 
there is no diminution of reality involved in the concep¬ 
tion of matter. Plato had to acknowledge the separate 
existence 1 hough he wanted to deprive it of all determinate 
qualities. Instead of making non-being colourless it would 
have been more consistent if he conceived the idea as the 
truly and absolutely colourless and the non-being of the 
equilibrium which holds within itself the principle of all 
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determinations and dii^erentiations tlic i^round ot all 
<>enesis and transformations which appear within and 
without as the inner and outer worlds, the niieroeosin and 
the macrocosm. Aristotle candid sii^ht of this, hut 
suhstiluted for the indeiMUidenl reality of tlu* ideas only 
and an ideality towards which inatler is sfriving and thus 
made it the imanent telooloj^y of mat ter. Hut Patanjali 
was not satisfied with it for ov(mi hero tlie stable 
unconsciousness remained unexplained alto^etluu*; and 
without it our intellectual life will he reduced to a more 
mobility of pa-siii<»' states without any stable juineiplo 
with which they may be connected and unified. This 
principle to which or for which all these passinof states 
form together an nuified life, and the experiences of 
pleasures and pains is the Pnrusha, which serves as the 
external teleology of the Prakriti. The comprehension 
of this metaphysical reality is not a dream with him as 
with Kant, but a complement of our ordinary sciontilic or 
phenomenal experience. For the achievement of this 
final release of the Ihirusha it is necessary to invest the 
outgoing process of conceptual (low, to make it steady 
and one-pointed by which all the diifercntiating process 
being arrested the mind tentls to become steady and stable 
and when the last stage is attained the nature of the 
real form of ilic Purusha is rellected and the outgoing 
order of phenorncma by a reverse jirocess returns back to 
the Prakriti. The Neo-platonists agree with Patanjali 
in so far as the assertion of the supreme validity of the 
process which brings about trance is concerned. Plotinus 
and Patanjali agree in their dift'erence from Kant 
in this that there are other sources of right knowledge 
than those provided by the scanty scope of conceptual 
relativity of our thoughts. The light that they have 
shown in the illumination of the history of world-civilisation 
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will manifest itself to any em[uinnijf mind as the first 
beams of sunshine brinj^in^ messages of hope and bliss 
from the region of eternal sunshine beyond the gloomy and 
imperfect vision of our science and will always awaken ns to 
believe that with reality which is hidden from our view 1 
may stand face to face only if I possess the will to do it. 
Many hidden mysteries are daily being discovered by men 
of genius by this intuitive perception but none of us 

try to penetrate methodically into the depths of this land of 
eternal bliss and communion. The face of truth is hidden 
by a golden veil and let all 

mankind combine in their efforts to draw it away and 
adore the unveiled truth as it is in itself. 

At the close of the iirevious sections it may be worth 

while to sj)eak a few words on the 

Ancient and inodorn theories of the physical world as 
division of matter, . ". 

supplementing the views that have 
been already stated above. 

(xross matter as the possibility of sensation has been 
divided into live classes according to their relative gross¬ 
ness corresponding to the relative grossness of the senses. 
Some modern investigators have tried to understand the 
Hve Dhutas, r/r., Akasa, Marut, Tej, Ap and Kshiti a.«« 
the ether, the gaseous heat and light, li(piids and solids. 
But I cannot venture to say so when I think tliat solidit}^ 
liquidity and gaseousness represent only an impermanent 
aspect of matter. The division of matter from the stand¬ 
point of the possibility of our sensations has a firm root 
in our nature as cognising beings and has therefore a 
better rational footing than the modern chemical division 
of matter into elements and comjiounds which are being 
daily threatened by the gradual advancement of our 
scientific culture. They ; carry with them no fixed and 
consistent rational conception as the definition of the 
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ancients but aiv mere niakeshil'ts J'or inulerstanding or 
representcerinin eheinieal ehanijes of matter and liave 
therefore merely a relative value. 

'riiere are five aspects from whieli jj^ross matter can 

be viewed at. These are (1) SHiula 
Sthula Hup.i. ^ ' 

(^ross), (:i) (substantive), (8) 

Sukshma (subtle), (t) Anvaya (eonjunetion), (b) Artba- 
vattwa (purpose for use). The Sthula or the ^ross 
physical characters of the Hhutasare <leseribed as follows:— 
Qualities of Earth—Form, heaviness, roiiujlmess, ob¬ 
struction, stability, manifestation (vritti), diffenniee, 
support, turbidity (qfW ) hardness and (‘ujoyability. 

Ap—Smoothness (^^), sid>flety clearness 

(qw), whiteness (afto), softness heaviness (aff?:^), 

coolness, fconservation purit\ (qfq^iq), eementa- 

tion (€5 ^h). 

Tejas—Goino^ upwards (Vtjvnqf), cookiniif (qrqqf), 
burnini^ lii>:lit (rt^), sbinin^^ (hwt), dissipatini*’ 

energisino’ different from tin* eharae- 

teristic of the previous ones. 

Vayu—transverse* motion purity (qfq<^«q), 

tbrowint?, pusliin;Li:, strenj^th (^i%ql5Tl^5T q«i), movability 
want of shadow (’q^tqcn)—dilTerent from tlie 
characteristic of t he previous ones. 

Akasba—Motion in all directions non- 

aiijgloineration non-obstructiv(* (’qfq^’M:)—ditferent 

from the characteristic of the previous ones. 

These physical characteristics are distinguished from 
their aspects by which they appeal to ihe senses which are 
called their Swarupas. Earth is 
Swanipa. characterised by Gandha or smell, 

Ap by llasa or taste, Teja by Hiipa, 
etc. Looked at from this view we see that smell arises 
by the contact of the nasal origan with the hard particles 
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of matter, so tliis hardness or solidity which can so gene¬ 
rate the sensibility of Gaudlia is said to be the Swarupa 
of Kshiti. Taste can originate only in connection with 
liquidity so this liquidity or Sneha is the Swarupa or nature 
of Ap. Light—the quality of visibility—manifests itself in 
connection with heat, so heat is the Swarupa of tire. The 
sensibility of touch is generated in connection with the 
vibration of air on the epidermal surface; so this vibrating 
nature is the Swarupa of air. 

The sensibility of sound proceeds from the nature of 
obstructionlessness, and that belongs to Akasa, so tliis ob- 
structionlessness is the Swarupa of Akasa. 

The third aspect is the as])eet of Tanmiltras which are 
the causes of the atoms or Paramanns Their fourth 
aspect is their aspect of Gunas or the 
and of (illumination), 

(action), (inertia). Their fifth as¬ 
pect is that by which they are serviceable to the Purusha 
by causing his pleasurable or painful experiences and 
finally his liberation. 

Speaking about the aggregation with regard to the 
structure of matter we see that this is of two kinds (I) 
those of which the parts are in inti- 
Aggregatioii. njate union and fusion, e.p., any 

vegetable or animal body, the parts of 
which can never be considered separately. (2) Those 
mechanical aggregates or collocations of distinct and in¬ 
dependent parts as the trees in a forest. 

A Dravya or a substance is an aggregate of the former 
type and is the grouping of generic 
Substance. qj. specific qualities and is not a 

separate entity—the abode of generic 
and specific qualities like the Dravya of the Vaisheshika 
conception. The aspect of an unification of generic 
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and speoiHe qualities seen in paits united in intimate 
union and fusion is called the Drawn aspect. Tlio ai»vrre- 
gatioD of parts is the struetiii’al asptvd. of which the side of 
appearance is the unification of «^eneric nnd specific (pia- 
lities called the Dravya. 


The other a^o-reoation of Vntasiddliavayaba, /.c , the 
collocation of the distinct and independent })arts is aj^ain 
of two kinds, (1) in which stri-ss nav 

siddha Va'Iaba. ' (.f paits, and 

f2) that in which strc'ss is laid to their 
unity more than their distinctness. Thus in the (‘xpression 
rnano^o-j^rovc we see that many mangoes indeed make a 
i^rove but the mangoes are not different from tln^ o^rove. 
Here stress is laid to tlie aspect that iminiifoes ar(‘ the same 
as the ‘?rove which however is not tin* case wlien wo say 
that here is a «;rove of maiiii^oes, tor the (expression orove 
of mangoes clearly brings home to our mind the side of 
the distinct mangoe trees which form a grove. 

Of tlu; gross elements, Akasa seems especially to reipiire 
a word of explanation. There are accoring to Vijniina 
Bhikshu and Nagesha two kinds of Akasa,—Karana or 
primal and Karya the atomic. The first or the origimil islln^ 
undifferentiated formless Tamas, for in that stage.* it has 
not the quality of manifesting itself in sounds 

This Karanas later on develo,^ into tlie atomic Akasa 
which has the property of sound. According to tlie 
conception of the Puranas, this Karyakiisa evolves froiri 
the ego as the first envelop of Vayn or air. The Karana- 
kasa or the non-atomic Akasa should not be considered 


as mere vacuum but must he conceived as a 

positive all-pervasive entity something like 

the ether of the modern physicists. 

From this Akasa sjndngs tin; atomic Akasa or the 
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Kill yak a<^lia wl)ieli is the cause of the manifestation of 
sound. All powers of Iiearing even though they have 
their origin in the principle of egoism reside in the Akasa 
placed in the liollow of ear. It is here that the power 
of hearing is located. When soundness or defect is 
noticed therein, soundness or defect is noticed in the power 
of hearing also. Further when of the sounds working 
in unison with the power of hearing the sounds of 
solids, etc., ar(^ to bo taken in, then the power of hearing 
located in the hollow of the ear stands in need of the 
capacity of resonance residing in the substratum of 
the Akasa of the ear. This sense of hearing then, having 
its origin in the princij)le of ego acts when it is 
attracted by the sound originated and located in the mouth 
of the speaker, acting as a loadstone. It is this Akasa 
which gives i)enetrability to all bodies ; in absence of 
this all bodies would be so compact that it would be 
ditficult even to pierce them with a needle. In the Sankhya 
Sutra II. 12. it is said that eternal time and space 
are of the nature of Akasa ‘‘'=?tTO3[iPr§ifh»icfr 

So this so-called eternal time and space does not differ 
from the one undifPerentiated formless Tamas which we 
have spoken just now. Relative and infinite time, arises 
from the motion of atoms in space—the cause of all 
change and transformations ; and sj)ace as relative position 
cannot be better expressed than in the words of Dr. B. N. 
Seal, as ‘‘ totality of })ositions as an order of co-existent 
points, and as met it is wholly relative to the under¬ 
standing like order ip time, being constructed on the 
basis of relations of position intuited by our empirical 
or relative consciousness. But there is this difference 
between space, order and time order:—there is no unit 
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oi' space as position (F^^) tlioui^h we may conceive time, 
as, the moment re^auled as the unit of ehanjjje in the 
causal series. Spatial position (results only from the 
(lifFerent relations m which the all pervasive Akiisa j^tanils 
to the various tinite objects. On the other hand, space as 
extension or locus of a tinite body, or Desa, has an ultimate 
unit being analysable into the infinitesimal extension ipiality 
inherent in the Gunas of Frakriti.’’ 

Chitta or mind has two stages;—(I) in the form of 

states such as real courn it ion 
suites of Chittu. it . . 

including perception, inference, com¬ 
petent evidence, unreal cognition, imagination, sleep and 
memory, (2) in the form in which nil tho.'^c states 
are suppressed Between the stage of complete 

out-going activity and comjdete suppre.«sion of 

all states, there are thousands of states of infinite variety 
through which a man’s experiences have to pass from the 
Yyutthana state to the Nirodha. In addition to the five 
states spoken of above, there is another kind of rial 
knowledge, and intuition, called Frajna, which dawns 
when by concentration the Chitta is fixed to any one state 
and that alone. This Prajna is superior to all other means 
of knowledge either perception, inference oi- comjietenf evi¬ 
dence of the Vedas in this that it is altogether unerring, 
unrestricted or unlimited in its scope. 

Pramana we have seen includes perception, inference 

and competent evidence. Perception 

Description of the originates when the mind or Chitta 
states. 

through the senses (ear, skin, eye, 
taste and nose) and being modified by their modifications 
by the external objects [lasses to them 

Perception. i • i i? a* 

and generates a kind ot notion or 
knowledge about them in which their sjieeific characters 
are more predominant. 


Perception. 
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Miiid is all pervasive and it can generate its notion 
in the external world by which we have the perception of 
the thing. Like liglit which emits rays and pervades all, 
though it may remain in one place, the Chitta by its 
Yrittis comes in contact with the external world and is 
changed into the form of the object of perception and is 
thus the cause of perception ; as the Chitta has to pass 
through the senses it becomes coloured by them, which 
explains the fact that j)ereeptioii is impossible without 
the help of the senses. As it has to pass through the 
senses it undergoes the limitations of the senses, which it 
can avoid, if it can directly concentrate itself to any object 
without the hel]) of the senses j from this originates the 
Prajna by which dawns the absolute and real know¬ 
ledge of the thing unhampered by the limitations of the 
senses,-- which can act only within a certain area or 
distance and cannot take within its sphere the subtler 
objects. 

We see that in our ordinary perceptions our minds 
are drawn towards the object as iron is attracted by 
magnets. Thus Bhikshu says in explaining the Bhashya 
of IV. 17:-- 

^ ^ ’q ^icu 

I The objects of knowledge though inactive in them¬ 
selves may yet like a magnet draw the everchanging 
Cliittas towards it and change the Cliittas in accordance 
with their own form just as a piece of cloth is turned 
red by coining into contact with red lac. So it is 
that the Chitta attains the form of anything with which 
it comes in touch. Perception or Pratyaksha is distinguished 
from inference, etc., in this that here the knowledge arrived 
at is predominantly of the specific and special characters 
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of the thing and not of the generic qualities as in 
inference, etc. 

Inference proceeds from the inference and depends upon 
the fact that certain common qualities are found in all 
the members of a class, as distinguished from the members 
of a different class. So that the ({ualities affirmed of a 
class will be found to exist in all the individual members 
of that class; this affirmation of the generic characters 
of a class to the individual members that come under it is 
the essence of inference. This it seems comes very nearly 
to tracing all deductions fr(‘m the dicltnn de tmiui d 
indlo. 

An object perceived or inferred by a competent man 
is described by him in words with the intention of trans¬ 
ferring his knowledge to another ; and the mental modi¬ 
fication which has for its sphere the meaning of such 
words is the verbal cognition of the hearer. When the 
speaker has neither perceived nor inferred the object, and 
speaks of things which cannot be believed, the authority 
of verbal cognition fails. But it does not fail in the 
original speaker God or Iswara and his dictates the Shas- 
tras with reference to either the object of perception or of 
inference. 

Viparyyaya or unreal cagnition is the knowledge of the 
unreal—a knowledge which j)ossesses a form that does 
not tally with the real nature of the thing, when 

a man sees two moons by some defect of the eye. 
Doubt ‘‘ Is it a log of wood or a man The 

illusoriness of seeing all things yellow through a defect 
of the eye can only be known when the objects are 
seen in their true colour; in doubt however the defective 
nature is at once manifest. Thus when we cannot be 
detinite whether a certain thing is a post or a man. Here 
no knowledge is not definite. So we have not to wait 

24 
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till the illusorinesti ot‘ the previous knowledge is demon¬ 
strated by the advent oi’ rij^ht knowledi^o. The evil nature 
of Viparvyaya is exemplified in Avidya—Nescience— 
Asmita, Raga, etc. 

It is distinguished from Vikalpa—Imagination^—in 
th»s that though the latter is also unreal knowledge their 
nature as such is not demonstrated by any knowledge 
that follows but is on the other hand admitted on all 
hands by the common consent of all mankind. It is only 
the learned who can demonstrate by arguments the 
illusoriness of such Yikali)a or imagination. 

All class notions and concepts are formed by taking 
note of only tlie general characters of things and associa¬ 
ting them with a symbol called the name. Things them¬ 
selves however do not exist in the nature of the symbols 
or names or concepts, it is only an aspect of them that is 
diagram mat ically represented by the intelket in the form 
of conce[)ts. When (he concepts are united or sej)arated 
in our thought and language they conse(|uently represent 
only an imaginary plane of knowledge for the things 
are not as the concepts represent them. Thus when we 
say Cliaitra’s cow,’’ it is only an imaginary relation for 
actually speaking no such thing exists as the cow of 
(yhaitra. Chaitra has no connection iu reality with the 
cow. When we say Purusha is of the nature of 
consciousness, there is the same illusory relation. Now 
what is here i)redieated of what y Purusha is con¬ 
sciousness itself and there must alwa\ s be a statement 
of the relationship of one to another in predication. 
Thus it sometimes breaks a eoncei>t into two j^arts 
and predicates one of the other, and sometimes 
predicates unity of two concepts which are different. 

Thus its sphere has 
a wide latitude in all thought process conducted through 
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lan^uag’e and involves an element of abstraction and oon- 
strnetion and is called Vikalj)a. ^Phis represents the 
faculty by which our concepts arc arranged in analytical or 
synthetical proposition. It is said to be 

the knowledi^c that sprinw< from the 
relationing of concepts or names which relationino* doe.s 
not actually exist in the objective world as it is n^pre.sented 
in propositional forms. 

Sleep is that mental state which has for its objective 
substratum the feeling of voidne.ss. It is called a state 
or notion of mind for it is called back on awakcnin<>‘ when 
we feel tliat we have slept well, our minds are clear or 
we have slept badly, our minds ar(‘ listless, wnnderinjj* 
and unsteady. For a person who has to atlaiu communion 
or Samadhi these notions of sleep are to he suppre.ssed 
like all other notions. Memory is the retainiiiiJ' in mind 
of objects perceived when percejd-ion occur by the union 
of the Chitta with eternal objects according to the forms 
of which the ('hittii is transformed ; it k(‘ej)s these percep¬ 
tions, as impressions or Hanskiiras by its inherent Tamas. 
These Sanskaras generate memory when such events 
occur which by virtue of associations can manifest them. 

Thus memory comes when the i)ercept already known 
and acquired are kept in Mie mind in the form of imj)res- 
sioii and aie manifested by the Udvodhakas or the associi- 
tive manifestors. It differs from perce])tions in this tint 
the latter are of the nature of percoiviiiir the unknown and 
iinpereeived, whereas the foimer serves to hvhvr before the 
mind percepts that have already been accpiired. Memory 
therefore is of the percepts acquired by real cognition, 
unreal cognition, imagination, sleep and meuiory. It 
manifests itself in dreams as well as in waking states. 
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The relation between these states of mind and the 
Sanskaras is this that, the frequency and repetition of this 
strengthens the Sanskaras and thus ensures the revival of 
the states again. 

Tliese states are all endowed with Sukha (pleasure), 
Duhkha (pain) and Moha (ignorance). These feelings 
cannot be treated separately from the states themselves, 
for their manifestations are not different fiom the mani¬ 
festation of the states themselves. Knowledge and feeling 
are but two different as])ects of the modifications of Chitta 
made out of Prakriti; hence none of them can be thought 
separately from the other. The fusion of feeling with 
knowledge is therefore more fundamental here than in the 
tripartite division of mind. 

In connection with this we are to consider the senses 
whose action on the external world is 

Ihe senses. 

known as “ perceiving/’ grahana,^^ 
which .is distinguished from Pratyaksha/* which means 
the effect of j)erceiving/' viz., perception. Each sense 
has got its special sphere of work, e.fj., sight is that of eye, 
and this is called their second aspect, viz., Swarupa. Their 
third aspect if Asmita ” or ego which manifests itself in 
the form of the senses. Their fourth aspect is their 
characteristic of theGunas,?7>., that of manifestation (h^t^i) 
action (f^m) and retention (%f?f). Their fifth aspect is that 
they are motived for the Purusha, his experiences and 
liberation. 

It is indeed difficult to find the relation of Manas with 
the senses and the Chitta. In more than one place Manas 
is identified with Chitta, and on the other hand, Manas is 
described as a sense organ. There is another aspect in 
whiph Manas is said to be the king of the cognitive and 
the motor senses. Looked at from this aspect Manas is 
possibly the directing side of the ego by which it directs 
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the cognitive and the conative senses to the external world 
and is the cause of their harmonious activity for the expe¬ 
riences of Purusha. As a necessary attribute of this 
directive character of Manas, the power of concentration 
which is developed by Pranayam is said to belong to 
Manas. This is the Rajas side of Manas. 

There is another aspect of Manas which is called the 
Anuvyavasaya or reflection by which the sensations (Alo- 
ehana) are associated, differentiated, integrated, assimilated 
into percepts and concepts. This is possibly the Sattwika 
side of Manas. 

There is another aspect by which the percepts and 
concepts are retained in the mind as Sanskaras to 

he repeated or revealed again in the mind as actual states. 
This is the Tamas side of Manas. 

Tn connection with this we may mention Ilha (positive 
premise), Apoha (negative premise) and Tattwajnana (logical 
conclusion) which are the modes of different Anuvyavasaya 
of the Manas. Along with these, will, etc., are also to be 
counted (Sec. II, 18 Yoga Varttika). Looked at from the 
point of view of Chitta, these may be regarded as the 
modiiications of Chitta as well. 

'fhe motives which keep this process of outgoing 
activity are false knowledge, and such other emotional 
elements as egoism, attachment, aversion, and love of life. 
These emotional elements remain in the mind as power 
alone in the germinal state; or exist in a fully operative 
state when a man is under the influence of any one of them, 
or they become alternated by other ones, such as attach¬ 
ment or aversion or they may become attenuated by the 
meditation of contrarieties. It is according to tliis that 
these are called and Man’s mind or 

Chitta may follow these outgoing states or experiences or 
gradually remove these emotions which are commonly 
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called alHictions and thus nairow the sphere of these ex¬ 
periences and lead himself towards the final release. 

All the Psychic states described above, viz., 
etc., are called either atilicted or iinafiliated according as 
they are moved towards ont«foin" activity or are actuated 
by the hijrher motive of self-realisation and self-releise to 
narrow the field of experiences »i*adiially to a smaller and 
smaller sphere and afterwards su])press them altogether. 
These two kinds of motive^, one of afliietions that led him 
towards external objects of attachment and aversion or 
love of life and that which leads him to strive for Kaivalya 
are the only motives which guide all human actions and 
psychic states. 

They influence us whenever suitable optiortunities occur 
so that by the study of the \ edas, self-criticism or right 
argumentation or from the instruction of good men 
and Vairagya may be motived by Vidya(Vight knowledge) 
and tendency for Kaivalya may appear in the mind even 
when the man is immersed in the afflicted states of 
outgoing activity. So also afflicted states ma> come when 
the mafi is deeply bent or far advanced in those actions 
which are motived by Vidyii or the tendency for 
Kaivalya. 

It seems that the Yoga view of actions or Karma does 
not deprive man of his freedom of will through habituation 
in one kind of psychic states or actions towaids Vyut- 
thhana or towards Nirodha. It only strengthens the im¬ 
pressions or Panskaras of those actual slates and thus 
makes it more and more difficult to overcome the r propen 
sityof generating their coi responding actual states and thus 
to allow him to tread an unhampered course. The other 
limitation to the scope of the activity of his free will is 
the A^asana aspect of the Sanskams bj^ which he naturally 
feels himself attached with pleastirable ties towards certain 
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experieucetj aiul painful ones towards others. Bui these 
only represent the diffieuKifs and iinpediinonls wh.’cli are 
put before a man when he has to adopt that course of life— 
the contrary of which he ini<jht liave been practisinjj^ for 
a very long period extending over many life states. 

But the Iree will is not. CMirhed in any way, for this 
free wdl follows directly from ilm teleology of i*rakriti 
which moves for the (‘X])erienees and the liberation of the 
Piirusha. So this motive of liberation which is the basis 
of all good conduct can never be siiboi (limited to the 
other impulse, which goads the man towards outgoing 
exiierienees. But on the other hand this original impulse 
which attracts man towards these ordinary experiences 
as it is due to the false knowledge which idenlilies the 
Prakriti with the Ihirusha, becomes itself subordinate and 
lo'^es its intluenee and jiower as such events oeeiir which 
nullify the false knowledge by lending to produce a vision 
of the true knowledge of the relation of Piakriti with 
Piirusha. Thus for example if by the grace of (Jod the 
false knowledge (Avidya) is removed, the true knowledge at 
once dav/ns before the mind and all the aillietions lose 
their power. 

Free-will and responsibility of action cease in those life 
states which are intended for the siifferaiiee of actions only, 
life states of imects, etc. 
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Another point to be noted in connection with the main 
in(‘taj>liysical theories of Patanjali is the Sphota theory 
which considers the relation of words with their ideas 
and the things which they signify. Generally these three 
are not differentiated, one from the other, and we are 
not accustomed to distinguish them from one another. 
Though distinct yet they are often identified or taken in 
one act of thought, by a sort of illusion. The nature of 
this illusory process conies to our view when we consider 
the process of auditory perception of words. Thus if we 
follow the Bhashya as explained by Vijnana Bhiksbu we 
find that by an effect of our organs of speech, the letters 
are pronounced. This vocal sound is produced in the mouth 
of the speaker from which place the sound moves in 
aerial waves until it reaches the ear drum of the hearer, 
by coming in contact with which it produces the audible 
sound called Dhwani. 

The special modifications of this Dhwani are seen 
to be generated in the form of letters and the general 
name for these modifications is Nada. This sound as 
it exists in the stage of Varnas or letters are also called 
Varna. If we apply the word Sabda or sound in the 
must general sense, then wc can say that this is the 
second stage of sound moving towards word-cognition, 
the first stage being the stage of its utterance in the 
mouth of the speaker. The third stage of Sabda is 
that in which the letters for example G, au, and h, of the 
word Gauh are taken together and the complete word 
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form “(jauh ** comes before our view. The comprehension 
of this complete word form is an attribute of the mind and 
not of the sense of hearing. For the sense of hearing- 
senses the letter form of the sound one by one as the 
particidar letters are pronounced by the sjieaker and as 
they approach tln^ ear one by one in air-waves. But each 
letter form sound vanishes as it is generated, for the sense* 
of hearing has no power to hold them together and 
comprehend the letter forms as forming a complete letter 
form. The ideation of this complete letter form in the 
mind is called Sphota. It differs from the letter form in 
this that it is e<un[>l 0 te, inseparable, and unified whole 
devoid of any past, and thus are (juite unlike the letter forms 
which die the next moment that they originate. According 
to the system of Patanjali as explained by the conimeida- 
tors, all significance belongs to this Spbota-form and never 
to the letters pronounced or heard. Letters when they 
are pronounced and heard in a particular order serve to 
give rise to such complete ideational word images which 
possess some denotation and connotation of meaning and 
are thus called “ Sphotas,^’ or that which iliuminate.s. 
These are esseiitialy different in nature from the sounds in 
letter forms generated in the sense of hearing which are 
momentary and evanescent and can never be broiigiff 
together to form one whole, have no meaning and have 
the sense of hearing as their seat. 

The. Vauenka vine :—Sankara Migra however holds 
that this Sphota theory is absolutely unnecessary, for 
even the supporters of Sphotaagree that the Sphota 
stands conventionally for the thing that it signifies ; now 
if that be the case what is the good of admitting Sphota 
at all ? It is better to say that the conventionality of 
names belongs to the letters themselves, which by virtue 
of that can conjointly signify a thing; and it is when 
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you look at the letters from this aspect—their unity 
with retereiiee to their denotation of* one thing—ftbat you 
call them a Pada or name, fti* 

^^r mwl awm:— 

So according to tins view we find that there 
is no existence of a different entity called name or 
“ Sphota ’’ which can be distinguished from the letters 
coming in a definite order within the range of the sense of 
hearing. The letters pronounced and heard in a definite 
order are jointly called a name when they denote a 
|)articu)ar meaning or object. 

KitmnrtPfi vKuc :—Ivumaril the celebrated scholar of 
the Mimansa school also denies the Sphota theory and 
asserts like the Kaunas that the significance belongs to the 
letters theriiflelves and not to any special Sphota or name. 
To prove this he first prov’es the letter forma as stable 
and eternal and as suffering no ciiange on account of the 
difference in th(‘ir inodes of accent and pronunciation. 
He then goes ou to show that the Sphota view only 
serves to increase the complexity without any attimdant 
advantage. Thus the objection that applies to the so-called 
defect of the letter denotation theory that the letters 
cdnnot together denoU^ a thing since they do not do it 
individually, applies to the name-denotation of the Sphota 
theory, since there also it is .«aid that though there is no 
Sphota or name corresponding to each letter yet the 
letters conjointly give rise to a Sphota or complete name. 

\ ?f!fq ti 

i m q: Hfwfir ii) 

The letters however are helped by their potencies 
(Sanskaras) in denotating the object, or the meaning. 
Ihe Sphota theory has according to Kumaril and 
Parthasarathi also to admit tins Sanskara of the letters 
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in the manifestation o£ the name or the SalKla-Sphota, 
whereas they only admit it as the operating [)o\ver ot* 
the letters in deiiotinj^ the object or (lie tiling si<i^nified. 
Saiiskai-as accordiin^ to Kumaril are thus admitted 
both by the Sphota theorists and llio Kmnaril llhatta’s 
school of Mimansa, only with this differoiHH' that 
the latter with its help can directly denote the 
object of the sij^uified, whereas tlie former have only to 
^0 a step backwards in thinking liis 8anskara to 
<^ive rise to the name or tiie S;il)(la-Sj>liola alone. 

Kumaril says that he takes great pains to prove the 
)Lullit.v of the Sphola theory only because If the Sphota 
view be accepted then it comes to the snine thing 
as to say that words and letters h.ave no validit} so 
lhat all actions depending on them also come to lose 
rhoir validity, ^W.)- 

t'rahhakani •. —Pi’abhakara also holds the same view; 
for according to him also the letters are juonoimced in a 
definite order though when individually considered they 
are momentary and evanescent yet they maiiitaiii them¬ 
selves by their potency in the form of a Pada or name 
and thus signify an object. Thus Saliknath Misra says 
in his Prakarana Panchika, p. 89, 

. " .. 

Sahara :—^The views of Kumaril and Prahhakara thus 
explicated are but only elaborate explanations of the view 
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of Sahara who states tlie whole theory in a single line— 
“ 1.1.5). 

The last letter together w'itli the ])otency generated 
by the preceding letters is the cause of significance. 

Mahabkns/itja and Kaiyata :—After describing the 
view of those who are antagonistic to the Sphota theory 
it is necessary to mention the Vaiakarana school who are in 
favour of it; thus we find that Kaiyata in explaining 
the following passage of Mahabhashya. 

Kaiyata says—qm*? qT 
qqifirt 

The Vaiyakaranas admit the significatiug force of 
names as distinguished from the letters. For if the signi- 
iicating force be attributed to letters individually, then 
the first letter being quite suflicient in signiticating the 
object, the uttemnee of other letters becom^^s unnecessary ; 
and in this view if it is held that each letter has the 
generating power then also they cannot do it simultane¬ 
ously, since they are uttered one after another. On the 
view of manifestation also since the letters are manifested 
one after another, they cannot be collected together in due 
order; if their existence in memory is sufficient, then we 
should expect no difference of signification or meaning by 
the change of order in the utterance of the letters ; that 
is “ Sara/’ ought to have the same meaning as Rasa.” 
So it must be admitted that the power of signification 
belongs to the Sphota as manifested by the Nadas as has 
been described in detail in Vakyapadiya. 
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Thus Bhartrihari says : - 

fwn i 

II 

1 

II (100) 

II (102 ) 

fWTHWT ^T$ik.q3!*q% I 

^^1^; «i^3n: ais^i ii (103) 

tw?Tnuii<T i 

?T?[iraf^ft^i^fH ii (40) 

wft II (73) 

55ni’^T^^?Ei?r i 

^^T3(\ 11 (74) 

^<5*1^1% fi^i '^m 1 

^ w/^: flw 11 (01) 

etc., etc., etc., etc. 

As the relation between the perceiving capacity and 
the object of perception is a constant one so is also the 
relation between the Sphota and the Nada as the manifes¬ 
ted and the inanifestor (98). Just as the image varies 
according to the variation of the reflector as oil, water, 
etc., so also the reflected or the manifested image differs 
according to the difference of the manifestor (100). 
Though the manifestation of letters, propositions and 
names occurs in one and the same time yet there seems 
to be a before and after according to the before and after 
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of the Nada utterances (102). That which is produced 
through the union and disunion (of Nadas or Dhwanis) 
is by the senses called Sphota, whereas other sound per¬ 
ceptions arising from sounds are called Dhwanis (103). 
As by the movement of water the image of a thing situated 
elsewhere also appears to adopt the movement of the water 
and thus seems to move, so also does the Sphota though 
unchanging in itself yet appears to suffer change in accord¬ 
ance w'ith the change of Nada which manifests it (d<9). 
As there are no parts of the letters themselves so tha 
letters also do not exist as parts of the name. There is 
again no ultimate or real difference bet wen names and 
propositions (73). It is only in popular usage that they 
are regarded as difference. That which others regard as 
the most important thing is regarded as false here, for 
})ropositions only are here regarded as valid (74). Though 
ti e letters which manifest names and propositions are 
altogether different from them yet their }>owcts often 
appear as quite undifferentiated from them (89). Thus 
when propositions are manifested by the cause of the 
manifestation of propositions they appear to consist of 
parts when they first appear before the mind. Thus though 
the Pada-Sphota or 1 he Vakj a-Sphota do not really con¬ 
sist of paits yet as the poners of letters cannot often be 
differentiated from them, they also appear often to be made 
up of parts (91). 

The Yoga View. —Ar;out the relation of the letters to 
the Sphota, Vachaspati says in explaining the Bhashya, 
that eacli <5f the letters has the potentiality of manifesting 
endless meaning, but none of them can do it individually; 
it is only when the letter form sounds are pronounced in 
succession by one effort of speech that the individual 
letters by their own particular contiguity or distance from 
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one another can manifest a complete word called the 
Sphota. Thus owing to the variation of contiguity ot* 
distance by intervention from other letter form sounds 
any. letter form sound may manifest any meaning or 
word; for' the particular order and the association ol 
letter form sounds depend upon the i)articular output 
of energy retiuired in making their utterance, The» 
Sphota is thus a particular modification of Buddhi, where¬ 
as the letter form sounds have their origin in the'organ 
of speech when they are uttered, and the sense of hear¬ 
ing when they are heard. It is well to note here that 
the theory that the letters themselv^es are endless potent- 
tiality and can manifest any word-Sphotas, according to 
their particular combinations and re-cumbitiations, is quite 
in keeping with the main metaphysical doctrine of the 
Sankhya-Patanjala theory. 

Vaktja^^phota ; — What is spoken here of the letter form 
sounds and the sabda-^pliotas also apj)ly to the relation 
that the sabda-Sphotas bear to propositions or sentences. 
A word or name does not stand alone; it always exists as 
combined with other words in the form of a pro]»osition. 
Thus the word ‘^tree'^ whenever it is pronounced carries with 
■'it the notion of a verb or “exists,^’and thereby 

demonstrates its meaning. The single word tree ” with¬ 
out any reference to any other won! wdjich eau give it a 
propositional form has no meaning. Knowledge of words 
always comes in propositional forms, just as different 
letter form sounds demonstrate by their mutual collo¬ 
cation a single word or sabda-Sphota; so the words also 
by their mutual combination or collocation demonstrate 
judgmental or propositional significance or meaning. As 
the letters themselves have no meaning so the wonls them¬ 
selves have also no meaning; it is only by placing them 
side by side in a particular order that a meaning ’ dawns 
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in the Blind. When single words are |>ronounee<i they 
ai» 80 ciate other woixls witli themselves an<] thus appear 
to signify a ineanitig. Hut though a single wonl is sufB* 
cient by association with other words to carry a meaning, 
yet sentences or propositions should not be deemed un¬ 
necessary for they serve to sj>ecialise that meaning 

Thus “cooks’* means that any subject makes 
something the object of his cooking. The mention of 
the subject Devadatta and the object “ rice only spe¬ 
cialises the subject and the object. Though* the analysis 
of a sentence into the words of which it is constituted is 
as imaginary as the analysis of a word into the letter form 
sounds, it is generally done in order to get an analytical 
view of the meaning of a sentence—an imaginary division 
of it as cases, verbs, etc. 

Abkihitt^nj^a^dVi^h aud Adintahhulhamvada : —This re¬ 
minds us of the two very famous theories about the 
relation of sentences to wortls, /v;., “ the Abhihitaiivaya- 
vada and the Anwitabhidhanavada*** The former means 
that words themselves can express their sefianite raean- 
iugs by the function Abhidlia or denotation ; these at^e 
subsequently combined into a sentence expressing one 
connected idea. The latter means that woi-ds only express 
a meaning as ()arts of a sentence, and as grammatically 
connected with each other ; they only express an action 
or .^mething connected with action : in (Samaiiaya) “ bring 
the cow **—“ gam *’ does not properly mean gotwa ’* but 
“ ilnayanilnawitagotwa/* that is, the bovine genus as 
couneotcHl w'ith bringing. We cannot have a case of a 
noun without some governing verb and ric — 

(Sarvadarsana-sangraha, C.’owell). 

Tki^ Yo9d pofHf of rdetr : —It will be seen that strictly 
speaking the Yoga view does not agrae with any one of these 
views though it approaches nearer to the Anwitfibbidbana 
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view than the AbbihitUnyaya view. For according to 
the Y©ga view the idea of the sentence is the only true 
thing; words onl}^ serve to manifest this idea but have 
themselves: got no meaning. The division of a sentence 
into the cdniponeiit word conceptions, is only an imaginary 
analysis—an after thought. 

Confusion Ihe came of verhat cognition \—According to 
Patanjali’s view verbal cognition proceeds only from a 
confusion of the letter form sounds which are perceived 
in the sense of hearing, the sabda-Sphota which is mani« 
tested in the Buddhi and the object which exists in the 
external world. These three though altogether distinct 
from one anotlier yet appear to be unified on account of 
the Sanketa or sign ^ i wnei' 

firfinfm so that the letter form sounds, the 

sabda-Sphota and the thing can never he distinguished 
from one another. Of course knowledge can arise oven in 
those cases where there is no actual external object, 
simply by virtue of the manifesting power of the letter 
form sounds——This Sanketa is 
again defned as— 

5i: W 

Convention is a manifestation of memory of the nature df 
mutual confusion of words and their meanings. This 
object is the same as this word, and this word is the same 
as this object. Thus there is no actual unity of words 
and their objects; it is only imagined to be*so, by begin- 
ninglees tradition. This view may well be contrasted 
with the Nyaya view which says that the convention of 
words by which they signify objects are due to the will 
of God.—i 

The Patanjala system admits numberless souls, one 
primal matter called Prakriti constituted of three Gunas, 
Sattwa, Rajas and Tamas, and one omniscient, all- 

26 






